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ARTICLE XXZXVIII. 


A LECTURE INTRODUCTORY TO THE COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION IN THE WOMAN’S HOSPITAL MED- 
ICAL COLLEGE FOR THE SESSION OF 1870-71. . 

By W. H. BYFORD, A.M., M.D., Professor of Clinical Surgery of Women, 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN:—The occasion of our assembling 


this evening is one of novelty, as well as interest. Our object 


1s to inaugurate a Course of Lectures in a Woman’s Medica} 


College; to add another enterprise to the many in which Chicago 
is almost constantly embarking. 

This is the first effort of the kind made in this city, and the 
interest attaching to it is commensurate with the importance of 
the welfare of the female sex. It is with a view to add to the 
usefulness, independence, and development of woman that this 
institution is designed and originated. The animus that actu- 
ates the founders of this institution is a hope to afford a new 
field for her capacities, a new object for her labor and ambition, 
an additional means by which she may elevate herself to a 
higher and more useful occupation, and, in every way, promote 
her welfare. 

How far this hope is to be realized is to be determined by 
many unforeseen circumstances, but we believe it will be ful- 
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filled, because of the merits of the cause in which we are 
engaged. 

In many of the large cities in Europe and this country, pro- 
visions have been made for the professional education of women. 
In St. Petersburg, Vienna, Paris, London, and Edinburgh, in 
the old country,—in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, in 
the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, and probably else- 
where in this country,—in some of these places, the male and 
female students assemble in the same lecture-room. 

This is the cfse, or has been, in Paris, to some extent, if not 
altogether. 

In most places, however, the two sexes now are provided for 
separately. 

In the great Austrian University, measures have been taken 
recently to have a course of instruction given to women sepa- 
rately, which is intended to be as complete as the general 
course has been heretofore. In Edinburgh, a similar arrange- 
ment has been entered into, and our young, but vigorous and 
enterprising neighbor, the Michigan University, has followed 
the example of her illustrious seniors in this respect. There 
are, also, separate colleges intended exclusively for educating 
women in the profession of medicine in London, St. Petersburg, 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia; and the unfortunate 
French Empress had enlisted some of the eminent medical men 
of France in the project of forming a woman’s medical college 
in Paris. She was overtaken by her misfortunes too soon, how- 
ever, to accomplish her purpose, but it is hoped that the idea 
will be developed into fact by somebody in that great country, 
where there are growing reasons why women should have 
greater facilities for earning an honorable living. 

It would seem, in reference to the professional education of 
women, the conviction was becoming general that they should 
have opportunities of pursuing their studies separately. Hence, 
in places where the experiment of assembling persons of the 
two sexes in the same apartments has been made, a change has 
been effected. 

If indeed our manner of social education is not wrong in 
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some of its most important particulars, we must recognize the 
indelicacy of teaching anatomy and physiology to men and 
women assembled in the same classes. 

It is a subject of congratulation with the advocates of the 
education of women, that so many facilities have thus recently 
been added to those hitherto existing. 

It is but a very short time since women were refused any 
opportunity of obtaining a good medical education. Now, how- 
ever, there are medical schools enough to educate all who may 
wish to study medicine. 

If we look at the history of the struggles of the three pion- 
eer female students of medicine in this country, we can under- 
stand the terrible weight of prejudice that barred the road to 
their success. They were a brave little band, and deserve to 
be remembered as heroic examples in the road to progressive 
measures. Their names are: Elizabeth Blackwell, Sarah R. 
Adamson, and Emily Blackwell, all young girls with brave 
hearts. Miss Elizabeth Blackwell, who has grown gray under 
the weight of many cares and responsibilities, was the first 
woman who graduated in medicine in this country. After hav- 
ing studied for several years, she and her friends applied for 
her admission into many different medical colleges in the United 
States. 

All the colleges in the large cities, as Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia refused to accept female students. Some eminent 
professors in those institutions declared that it would be impos- 
sible for them to give an outspoken, full course of lectures to 
mixed classes. Others felt assured that it would be impossible 
to keep order at their lectures. 

The three great objections—brought out by Miss Blackwell’s 
efforts to be admitted to medical colleges—to women attending 
medical lectures with men were: Ist, that it was indelicate; 2d, 
would cause disorder; and, 3d, that women ought not to study 
medicine at all. These objections prevailed in all the institu- 
tions applied to, but the Geneva Medical College, then a flour- 
ishing school in Western New York. She attended two full 
courses of lectures in that institution, and graduated in a very 
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creditable manner. And, by-the-way, this is the only regular 
medical college that has allowed a woman to attend two full 
courses of lectures in the same classes with men. 

Although this was the termination of many of her difficulties, 
many prejudices awaited her in attempting to establish herself 
in the practice of medicine. She has succeeded, notwithstand- 
ing all the difficulties that beset her, and is now enjoying a very 
lucrative business, alongside some of the great men of the pro- 
fession. 

Her example has done more toward encouraging women to 
study the medical profession in this country than the influence 
of any other person. 

When, a few years later, Miss Sarah R. Adamson was pass- 
ing through the same ordeal, to obtain a degree in medicine, she 
found the doors of the Geneva Medical College closed against 
female medical students, and in all America there was not one 
regular medical college that would accept her as a candidate for 
its honors, and, contrary to her wishes and those of her friends, 
she was obliged to take the alternative of abandoning the hope 
of graduating, or enter the Central Medical College at Syra- 
cuse, New York, an eclectic institution. She graduated at that 
school in 1851, and, after having attended the Blockley Hos- 
pital for a considerable time, commenced practice, and is now 
enjoying a good income. She has honored herself, her sex, and 
her profession, by becoming a wife and mother, and is now Mrs. 
Dolley. 

Miss Emily Blackwell is remembered by some of the citizens 
of Chicago as having attended her first course of lectures at 
Rush Medical College. This venerable school of the North- 
west was the second regular medical college in the United 
States to admit women to its classes. 

Miss Blackwell was not allowed, however, to attend her sec- 
ond course of lectures in Rush Medical College. The Illinois 
State Medical Society, constituted then as now, of an influen- 
tial assemblage of medical men of the State, rebuked the Col- 
lege by passing a vote of censure for admitting female students 
to the privileges of the profession. 
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It was not until after many fruitless efforts to gain access to 
college teaching, that she was admitted to the Cleveland Med- 
ical College. She graduated in that institution, after having 
attended one course of lectures, in the Spring of 1854. 

After these three heroines had intruded themselves into the 
profession —for they certainly entered it against the declared 
wishes of nearly the entire profession—they were in a better 
position to fight the battles necessary to destroy the prejudices 
of society against the professional equality of the sexes. 

The result of their efforts strenuously and obtrusively con- 
tinued to overcome the opposition of society, the timid submis- 
siveness of their own sex, and the honest conviction of medical 
men of their own complete superiority, is that these women now 
live to see every facility for educating women for the profession 
that they could desire. 

When the circumstances now inaugarated, have worked their 
fullest effects, then we will be able to judge of the fitness, ca- 
pacity, and the propriety of women becoming doctors in medi- 
cine. 

It now, in fact, as it never has been before, becomes their 
fault if women do not succeed in the practice of medicine, as 
they can at present, realize the advantages necessary to place 
them on an equal footing with men, in obtaining a medical edu- 
cation. 

Woman’s fitness to practise medicine has not been fairly tried. 
Hitherto, as far back as history carries us, her opportunites 
have been very inferior, and, as a consequence, she could not 
develope her capabilities in this respect. 

At no time or place until now, has she enjoyed equality with 
man in the facilities for obtaining a medical education. Until 
now, if received into medical colleges, she was made aware in 
no very delicate manner, that her presence was an incubus upon 
the teaching, and she has been obliged to obtain her professional 
education under circumstances that necessarily rendered it defi- 
cient. 

It is therefore unfair to judge of her possible achievements 
by the individuals thus educated, residing and practising in this 
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or any other place. Not until she can have all the advantages 
of the other sex in private offices, in colleges, and hospitals, and 
receive the encouragement to develop her faculties fully, will it 
be reasonable and right to compare examples of the two sexes 
in the practice of medicine. 

Heretofore she has been driven from one college to another 
when allowed to enter them at all; no medical college having 
the courage to execute its own wishes in receiving her, or enter- 
taining her right to study and practise medicine. 

None but heroines could surmount the difficulties constantly 
springing up in the way of her acquiring the knowledge neces- 
sary to practise medicine successfully. 

Notwitstanding all these difficulties, we have some shining 
examples of success among female practitioners, in this country, 
as well as in the old world. 

History too, is not entirely devoid of the evidence necessary 
to establish woman’s claims to the right to be tried, before be- 
ing denied the capacity to succeed in one profession. Some 
illustrious names stand recorded on her pages, that do honor to 
the profession. Two female authors in medicine have become 
classical by universal consent, they are Mesdames Boivin and 
La Chapellee. Although they may now be regarded as among 
the old authors, no work of any merit, is at present written up- 
on Obstetrics or Diseases of Women and Children, but that con- 
tains quotations from both of them. The very latest and most 
popular work on Gynecology, contains quotations from both of 
them, as well as woodcuts representing diseased parts, methods 
of surgical procedure, and operations for the removal of morbid 
growths. 

The-members of the profession present, will understand the 
great honor such marks of approval from eminent men indicate. 

Could any medical man be assured that his works and name 
would be held in the estimation which is attached to those of Mad- 
ame Boivin, his ambition would be satisfied. Or that he would 
make as sure and durable an impression upon the literature of 
the profession, as Madame La Chapelle, he would hardly pre- 
sume to hope for more. 
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It is not too much to assert that the impressions made upon 
the profession by these two immortal women are indellible, and 
that their names will never perish while the science of Gynecul- 
ogy is cultivated. 

There have been many others, among the female sex, who 
have distinguished themselves, and there are others now labor- 
ing in our science, whose names will command enduring fame. 

I could point to living women in this country who are prom- 
inent, and whose names will not be forgotten, while their emi- 
nent compeers continue to live in medical history. 

This is surely an enviable record for woman, and will not 
fail to encourage the female medical students who are present 
to-night, to make such exertions as will secure like distinction 
and honor. 

In regard to the fitness and capacity of women to compete 
with the opposite sex in the practice of the learned professions, 
we generally, I think, theorize ourselves into error. We assume 
that women are intellectually inferior to men, and thus reason 
upon the matter. The assumption being understood, our con- 
clusions are certainly not ultimate. 

If, en masse, there is any such difference, it can only be in 
the great aggregate. 

If we take at random one hundred of each sex, and critically 
compare them, will anybody expect to find that there are not 
many women superior to many of the men in such an assem- 
blage, and that with the same opportunities will they not excel 
accordingly. It is very evident, I think, in the sweeping decis- 
ion of inferiority against the sex, we miss the opportunity to 
employ this talent and it is lost. Would it not be fair and right 
to throw sex out of consideration, and utilize the great amount 
of ability thus ignored? 

Women thus superior, will acquire knowledge with more facil- 
ity, and exercise it with more judgment than the great majority 
of men, and, it is reasonable to suppose, that impartial teaching 
and strict examinations will furnish sufficient test for this supe- 
riority. 

If women cannot bear this test as well as men, if they cannot 
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acquire a thorough knowledge of all the branches of medicine, 
they will thus be prevented from entering the profession; and I 
think no gallant leniency should be allowed to operate in their 
favor in the green room, and permit them to pass without they 
are as well prepared as male students. 

The courage of women to meet the grave emergencies of the 
profession, is often called in question. But look for the proof. 
Is it in the facts of the case, or is it not entirely theoretical 
again? I do not think that it is even theoretically probable 
that women may not make bold surgeons. 

Is that strength of nerve that guides the mind and steadies 
the hand of the surgeon in his great exhibition of skill in opera- 
ations, born of the same animal courage that makes the male 
brute the master of his female companions? No. It is a pro- 
fessional courage. ‘Take the knife from the surgeon of the 
army and place it in the hands of the commanding general, and 
witness the courage of the veteran as he proceeds to amputate 
a shattered limb and secure the artery through which the life- 
blood of his patient is being wasted. The military bravery 
that sustains him in the destruction of his kind, is not the sort 
of courage to serve him in the humane process of saving life. 

The courage necessary in the sick-room, in the presence of 
appalling accidents and death, comes from our complete knowl- 
edge of the situation and familiarity with the circumstances, 
and when we learn and at once comprehend the state of affairs, 
we shalk soon possess the courage to meet the emergency, and 
repair the damages, without quailing or fear enough to impair 
our usefulness on such occasions. 

As an evidence that education and habit engender the cour- 
age of the surgeon, witness the first operation of the young 
man after he commences his professional career. 

He is never cool and steady, and any sign of trepidation or 
unsteadiness he may betray at first should not be set down as 
proof that he cannot become a steady and reliable operator. 

I know living surgeons, who stand high as daring and steady 
operators, who frequently perform the most difficult and hazard- 
ous operations with coolness and composure, who trembled, 
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uncontrolably, at the cutting of a vein to bleed a man, or in 
lancing the gums of an infant, gave signs of trepidation in 
spite of their utmost efforts to conceal them. I am sure no 
woman could make a worse start in surgery than this. 

I think there are some surgical operations to which the deli- 
cate tact of woman’s hand is peculiarly adapted, and I will 
venture to say that in them she will some day achieve respecta- 
bility at least. 

It is not alone the female tyro who is afraid of blood. Only 
last winter, we had a gentleman in our college-class, who, 
although he repeatedly tried to familiarize himself with surgi- 
cal operations, was as often driven from the room by a sense of 
faintness, as he witnessed the flow of blood under the surgeon’s 
knife. And it is common to have one or more such young men 
as this in every medical class. 

Women are the very best assistants in surgery. In New 
York and Boston, I know of two whose services are appreciated 
above those of any other assistants in the institution to which 
they are attached. I never knew a woman of intelligence and 
experience to shrink from the most trying positions near the 
surgeon, or fail him in his most difficult circumstances. It is 
stated that the first Caesarean section ever performed in the King- 
dom of Great Britain was done by Mary Donally, an Irish- 
woman, and I have been assured that the female practitioners 
and teachers in the medical colleges in the East operate with 
coolness and skill. I think, therefore, there is no good ground 
for doubting that women may be educated into the habits of 
bravery and steadiness of nerve necessary to meet all the emer- 
gencies of the profession, and that no greater number among 
them will fail in the hazardous duties of our calling than those 
of the opposite sex. 

But their domestic duties are urged as an objection to educat- 
ing women for physicians. 

The present condition of society denies millions of them the 
opportunity of entering the domestic relations in a desirable 
manner. 

This is a fact patent to the most superficial observer. The 
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disparity of numbers in the two sexes is well-known, while in- 
creasing thousands of voluntary bachelors make the disparity 
operate more against the inequality of the sexes. I need not 
dwell upon the different modes in which the extravagance, friv- 
iolity, and unreasonable exactions of society make matrimony 
impossible to a large part of the men and women of great 
cities, especially; these are well understood. From these facts, 
many women are free to enter avocations that are incompatible 
with domestic duties. Others prefer a state of celibacy as 
affording a felicitous independence of the social oppression, of 
which they have a right to complain. 

Such will often wed themselves to the professions as a matter 
of choice. The physical incapacity resulting from matrimonial 
relations does not obtain in their case. 

It is objected, that it is a violation of propriety for women to 
practise medicine, and some of the cowardly opponents, in 
proof, sneer at the female physician behind pictures drawn by 
their own impure fancy. ‘They imagine a delicate woman 
entering the chamber of a sick man, and administering to him 
under circumstances unheard of and unthought of, save by per- 
sons of such depraved character as themselves. 

The impropriety does not consist really in the position woman 
will take, but in the false position assigned her by the objectors 
themselves. Respectable and modest women will not enter a 
promiscuous practice among all sorts of patients, but they will 
seek some appropriate speciality, and mostly confine themselves 
to the diseases of women and children. To this last specialty, 
they will generally confine themselves, and in it there is a 
demand for them. 

How many ladies there are, who, under certain circumstances, 
would much prefer to be attended by their own sex, if they 
could feel assured of the skill and capacity of their attendants ? 

That there is a demand for practitioners of this sex is proven 
by the great number now employed, most of whom are uncdu- 
cated and entirely incompetent for the position they assume. 

Multitudes of women are now suffering from diseases that are 
rapidly making inroads upon their constitutions, because of the 
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delicacy they feel in approaching medical men upon the subject 
of them. They often thus bear their ills for years, when they 
would willingly avail themselves of skilled attendance from their 
own sex. 

I am aware, as it is often said, that many ladies choose to 
employ medical men to female physicians, but this preference 
arises from the confidence which the Aitherto superior education 
of the former has given them and not from actual preference 
for the opposite sex in such relations. 

For several years female medical students have been increas- 
ing in numbers. Encouraged by the success of those who have 
been successful and are enjoying the fruits of a good practice, 
they have been making application for admission to medical 
colleges for instruction; and, as is well known, several insti- 
tutions have received them in their classes. After a trial of 
one term, the only regular medical college of this city, that has 
recently made the experiment, decided against the propriety 
and expediency of teaching all branches of our science to ladies 
and gentleman assembled in the same classes, and the officers 
were directed not to receive any more female matriculants. 

The indefatigable, if not indomitable medical attendant of the 


Woman’s Hospital of Chicago, finding her darling project for 
educating women for the profession thus unexpectedly frustra- 
ted, after due deliberation and consultation with her friends, 
inaugurated measures which have resulted in the enterprise we 


represent to-night. 

This would have probably been impracticable, if the Woman’s 
Hospital had not been in existence, and the profession has been 
witness to the efficiency of woman’s labor in connection with it. 

The Faculty of the College is composed largely of the con- 
sulting staff of that Hospital, and the members of it hope to be 
able to avail themselves of the advantages afforded by that in- 
stution for teaching. 

It is deemed desirable, in fact, to identify the interests of the 
two, by making them mutually beneficial. 

The plan of organization of the Woman’s Hospital Medical 
College, is essentially that of the best medical institutions in 
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the country. There are fourteen professorships, in which are 
included those of Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Chemistry, 
Materia Medica, Surgical Anatomy, Principles and Practice of 
Surgery, Theory and Practice of Medicine, Obstetrics, Diseases 
of Women and Children, Hygiene, Medical Jurisprudence, be- 
sides clinical teaching in all the practical branches. 

The students will have access to the clinical teaching and lec- 
tures of the Cook County Hospital, and the Hospital for Women 
and Children. Two of the professors of this College are on 
duty at the County Hospital, Dr. Bogue in the Surgical Ward, 
and Dr. Fitch in the Obstetric and Gynecological Wards. 

To such as are familiar with the subject, I think the plan of 
organization and clinical advantages afforded the students of 
this institution, will guarantee success and command approval. 

The lecture term is twenty weeks long, and there will be six 
didactic lectures daily during that time, in addition to the clin- 
ical lectures given weekly at the County Hospital. It is also 
expected that the students will be able to attend the teaching of 
the Chicago Eye and Ear Infirmary, under the care of Prof. 
Holmes. 

If I may be allowed to speak of the personnel of the Faculty, 
I think I may assure you that all the members of it are scien- 
tific and trustworthy. As will be seen, with one exception, 
they are men instead of women, for the reason that a sufficient 
number of the latter, with ample acquirements and experience, 
could not be procured to fill the places. 

I feel assured that every one of them is in full sympathy with 
the movemement, and will labor industriously and earnestly to 
forward the interests and contribute to the instruction of the 
studenis who may entrust themselves to their guidance. Some 
of the professors are veterans, ripe in years and experience, and 
all are good, reliable teachers. 

The requirements for graduation are such morally, and pro- 
fessionally, as are adopted by the medical colleges of the highest 
grade inthe United States. 

That they will be enforced, I have no reason to doubt, and I 
fully believe that all but thorough and competent students will 
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fail to pass the examinations, and receive the honors of the in- 
stitution. From these facts I think the community need have 
no fears, but that the graduates of this College will be compe- 
tent to practise their profession efficiently, and in accordance 
with the most recent improvements in our science. 

For this present session, we are provided with temporary 
rooms of the most economical character. They are, however, 
sufficient for the accommodation of the classes at present, but 
if prosperity attend our efforts, permanent apartments must be 
furnished in the future. 

Shall we succeed ? 

It seems to me that this is an enterprise in which every true 
woman in Chicago should feel a deep and permanent interest. 
Can we not expect reasonably, that the ladies of this City will 
make the success of the Woman’s Hospital Medical College, a 
common cause with us? We expect them to be stimulated by a 
determination to secure the success of this institution, for the 
purpose of demonstrating to skeptics, the capacity of woman to 
compete successfully for honor and emolument in the profession 
with men, that their own sex need but an opportunity to rival 
the best of the physicians of the present times. 

We here, therefore, in the presence of this audience, formally 
dedicate the Woman’s Hospital Medical College of Chicago, to 
the ladies of Chicago, and appeal to them to be our friends and 
foster-patrons. We ask them to take these sister institutions 
thus associated, under their guardianship, as affording one of 
the best means for advancing the interests of womankind in this 
locality. 

In thus appealing to the ladies of Chicago, we do not intend 
to ignore the benevolence of the large-hearted gentlemen of the 
City, we hope they will remember with kindness this estimable 
cause, and come to the aid of their wives and daughters in this 
enterprise. 

To the medical students present, who are visiting the City for 
the purpose of attending the Woman’s Medical College; in be- 
half of Faculty, I am commissioned tp tender a cordial wel- 
come. I am authorized to assure you that all the members 
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will interest themselves in your welfare during your stay here. 

They desire to be considered your personal friends, who are 
ready to aid you in your studies, and advise you in all matters 
of interest to you. 

It is believed that the arrangements made for your accommo- 
dation and teaching, will afford you every facility for obtaining 
a thorough knowledge of your profession. And it is hoped that 
each one of you will feel personally pledged, not merely to 
equal, but to excel in zeal and acquirements, the students as- 
sembled in other medical colleges in this City. 

Your examples as students may stimulate others to higher 
attainments, correctness of deportment, and the manifestation 
of a laudable ambition in elevating themselves to high positions. 

Let the responsibility you have taken upon you to represent 
your sex in stepping out from the ordinary walks hitherto allot- 
ted to you, be felt by each one of you, and so appreciated as to 
actuate you to earnest and energetic efforts in attaining to a 
thorough knowledge of the profession of medicine. 

Thus you may honor your sex, your profession, and your- 
selves. 


$$ $$$ 9 
ARTICLE XXXIX. 


CLINICAL EXPERIENCES IN PRIVATE PRACTICE— 
THE CURATIVE RELATION OF VACCINATION TO 
WHOOPING-COUGH, WITH CLINICAL CASES. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NEW REMEDIES TO THE MUSKINGUM 


COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY, AT NOVEMBER SESSION, 1870. 


By Z. C. McELROY, M.D., Zanesville, Ohio. 


No special novelty in the therapeutical world has transpired 
during the past month, though the demand for new remedies by 


the profession has by no means fallen off. The career run by 
different new remedies is as diversified as that of different men, 
having an apparently equal start in the race for life. Some 
require many years to get even a recognition in pharmacopias; 
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while others, as chloral, fill the world of mind in both hemis- 
pheres of the globe, in a few days. The career of chloral has 
been as remarkable as that of Protoplasm. The Methodist 
Quarterly Review for October, says: “It is a signal proof of the 
brilliant genius and eminent standing of Prof. Huxley, that in 
one fortnight he was able to install the term ‘ Protoplasm’ among 
the key words of the English language, and to fill the higher 
mind of the world with excitement at its alarming import.” 
The belief in the celestial origin of man, at least among ani- 
mals, had, up to a few years since, never been questioned by 
any man of science, having sufficient standing to command, 
even for a single moment, a casual readers attention outside of 
his own neighborhood. Hundreds of thousands of the best 
cultivated intellects of the civilized world have not only read, 
but pondered, Huxley’s remarkable lecture on ‘“ Protoplasm, or 
Physical Basis of Life,”’ published in London, only eighteen 
months since, and delivered to an Edinburgh evening audience 
less than two years ago! Life the result of physics! What a 
startling announcement? And how natural that the cultivated 
mind of the world should be filled with excitement at its alarm- 
ing import. The theological mind felt that the very foundations 
of religious belief. were again threatened by science. The higher 
medical mind was not slow to see that it was the handwriting on 
the wall foreshadowing still greater changes in medicine as now 
taught the world even in schools, and practised, alike by reg- 
ulars and irregulars. Changes so important are very properly 
interpreted as meaning that men must speedily occupy the up- 
per seats in the world’s great medical Sanhedrim. Reputations 
which were believed to be world-wide, and secure beyond any 
contingency, it was clearly seen must undergo immense shrink- 
age and modification. 

The effect is already beginning to be scen in medical periodi- 


cal litenature. The paragoric-good-for-a-child’s-belly-ache-style 
of reports of cases are occasionally relieved by those reporting 
temperature, circulation, and respiration, to the exclusion of 
vague speculations concerning the vital force. Time will not be 
long in disclosing whether the profession will fall into line with 
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the world’s progress, or cling to the status quo till a great 
schism thunders its lesson in their ears. 

My purpose this month is to invite your attention to the 
curative, or remedial relations existing between vaccination and 
whooping-cough. 

That ‘vaccination is good for the whooping-cough,” using 
recognized modes of announcing the curative properties of any 
agency, or measure, would not likely fall now upon your ears 
for the first time. 

Before any of us began to practice, or even study our profes- 
sions, it was lauded as a specific, tried in a Paris hospital, failed, 
and was dropped out of medical literature; for vaccination is 
not even mentioned in the most recent works on general prac- 
tice, or the special management of the diseases of childhood, as 
a proper remedial measure in the professional management of 
Pertussis. In one of those just superceded by later authors, 
“‘Churchill’s Diseases of Children,” the American editor, Dr. 
Keating, of Philadelphia, says, in a note: “I have tried vacci- 
nation in several cases, (of whooping-cough), and have every 
reason to be satisfied with the result, having found it to modify 
both the severity and length of the affection.” 

This, it appears to me, is a correct statement of the present 
condition of professional judgment in regard to vaccination as 
a remedial measure for whooping-cough. Tried, succeeded some- 
times, and in some hands, and, perhaps it ought to be added, 
under some circumstances. In other hands, and under different 
circumstances, it has apparently failed, and stands now as one 
of those dernier resorts when all other things have failed. 

What is whooping-cough? With the anterior phenomena, and 
some of the interior disclosed by autopsies, most of us, are, per- 
haps, familiar. 

Medical authors of the first half of the present century were 
fruitful in hypotheses, speculations, and conjectures to account 
for the phenomena. Spasm of the air-passages had a formida- 
ble list of supporters. Inflammation of the lining membrane of 
the air-passages had hardly a less numerical array of influen- 
tial advocates. Then a third class mixed spasm and inflamma- 
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tion together, and claimed that as the only hypothesis which 
would account for the phenomena. A somewhat older class of 
medical authorities referred it to irritation of the stomach and 
lungs. By Sydenham and his cotemporaries it was ascribed to 
a physical or chemical irritant, introduced from without into 
the larynx; or generated within, and produced its peculiar 
effects on its way to the outside through the breath. Various 
were the shades of difference between the pathologists of the 
last two centuries, some referring it to a miasm, others to mi- 
nute insects, etc., ete. 

The very latest authorities of our own times dispel these con- 
jectures, hypotheses, and speculations, and simply state it to be 
due to a specific poison, and place it in the same class as small- 
pox, measles, scarlatina, etc.; contagious, and infectious, and 
communicable from one human being to another; having a defi- 
nite course to run, like them, ending in apparently complete, or 
incomplete recovery, and sometimes in death. 

Discussions, based on the exterior phenomena presented by 
the human body, whether physiological or pathological, it is 
thus seen, might go on forever without arriving at conclusions 
which would satisfy any considerable number of men, for any 
length of time, even if they should escape being toppled over 
by some advance of science. The conjectures, speculations, or 
hypotheses of to-day, will in their time give place to the pro- 
ducts of some exhuberant immagination to-morrow, and so on 
indefinitely forever. 

Supposing that modern molecular science, which traces the 
combinations of atomic particles of inorganic matter through 
various stages of complexity, up to molecular forms of organic 
structures, is the ultimate simplicity to which science can carry 
us in the study of organic life, it is very interesting to note, in 
the study of the varying ideals of the pathology of whooping- 
cough through two centuries only, how near Sydenham came to 
the naked scientific reality, having just missed it by regarding 
it as a local disease. Combining the pathology of Sydenham 
with that of Aitkin, and the result accounts, scientifically, for 
all its phenomena. The idea of the local nature of disease is 


47 
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now the greatest barrier in the way of progression to scientific 
pathology. 

Molecular physics, rejecting all hypotheses, speculations, and 
conjectures concerning the human body, seeks explanations of 
its varied phenomena in the molecular forms of its varied struc- 
tures and viscera; tracing inorganic matter through its various 
chemical transformations, from the inorganic world, up to or- 
ganic forms of structure, in which it finds conserved the energy 
evolving all its phenomena, mechanical, chemical, thermal, emo- 
tional, sensory, intellectual, and physiological. In ever nar- 
rowing circles, the added facts of life, or the facts of the phys- 
ical organization of the human body, have at length identified 
its physical and psychological unities. 

These are, Ist, inorganic material; 2d, organic forms; 34, 
motion, or chemical changes in the molecular forms of structure. 
In material, the human body is composed of certain inorganic 
elements, definite alike in number and relative proportion. 
These definite materials, by the earths forces, are worked into, 
first, vegetable organic forms, which, as the starting point of 
animal life, are by the same forces worked into definite molecu- 
lar forms of structure for each function evolved. Function is 
therefore, the molecular forms of structure speaking, and de- 
pends on changes of matter. 

In the pathological state of so-called whooping-cough, is 
function changed? Most assuredly, as the cough, the wasting, 
loss of molecular forms of structure, in the lungs and brain, 
and death, as a too frequent result, clearly demonstrates. 

Going down to the bottom of simplicity in reference to chem- 
ical and mechanical effects on a physiological human body, it is 
found only possible to do three things by any means, or mode 
of force whatever. These are, t> accellerate or retard motion, 
or chemical changes, and change organic forms. 

In reducing the phenomena of whooping-cough to ultimate 
simplicities, or unities, it seems to me this statement covers all 
the symptoms. Motion in the interest of repair retarded; mo- 
tion in the interest of waste accelerated; and the molecular 
forms of structure undergoing changes. It is, then, by modern 
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pathologists, very properly classed among the so-called exanthe- 
metha as small-pox, measles, scarlatina, vaccina, syphillis, etc., 
and differs from either of them only in the extent and velocity 
with which its mode of force interferes with normal forms and 
motion. 

The cotemporaries of Sydenham had a nearer conception of 
the cause, and the modus operandi of virus, or form-changing 
mode of force, on which whooping-cough depends, than any 
pathologists down to the present time, viz., a physical or chemi- 
cal irritant—and if there is any conception with which the term 
irritation is coupled, it is to disturb both motion and form. 

The duration of whooping-cough, that is, the length of time 
requisite for it to complete its form-changing work in any given 
human body, is by no means fixed; for who can assign to it 
limits such as he could, with the utmost confidence, to measles, 
cow-pock, scarlatina, or small-pox? On the contrary, its mo- 
tion is so slow, and interfered with by so many physical contin- 
gencies, as the condition of the earth’s force, age, ete., that no 
one feels safe to assign limits, except vaguely, to its probable 
duration in any given case. 

The list of remedial agencies recommended by famous author- 
ities during the last century is very large, and includes some 


with very opposite properties. Those employed commonly had 


some correspondence with the hypothetical views of its pathol- 
ogy. Then, those who regarded it as inflammatory, made use 
of antiphlogistics, bleeding, calomel, and antimony. Those 
who regarded it as spasmodic, prescribed mainly the so-called 
anti-spasmodics. For the mixed pathology, these remedial 
agencies were commonly combined. The means pointed out by 
the most modern authorities are, for the most part, hygienic, 
using mild eliminators, and those remedial agents which retard 
motion in the interest of waste, commencing with chloral, tak- 
ing in opium and belladona, and ending with camphor. While 
the eliminants commence with emetics, and wind up with calo- 
mel, blisters, and cantharides. The gaps in such plans of treat- 
ment are occasionally filled up with agents accelerating repair, 
as nitric acid, oxides of zine and arsenic. Lastly, all these 
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failing, change of air,—more ozone to burn up dead tissue and 
quicken motion; or the ammoniacal atmosphere of gas works, 


which does about the same thing. 

Aitken, a very late English authorithy, states “that small- 
pox and whooping-cough may co-exist in the same person; and 
a very common and fatal combination is measles and whooping- 
cough. Whooping-cough,” he goes on to say, “and cow-pock 
are not unfrequently combined. Indeed, the lower classes 
erroneously look upon vaccination as in many instances a cure 
for whooping-cough.”’ 

It was “ common people’ who believed, because they knew 
from experience, the court of last resort in the profession, that 
cow-pock protected them from small-pox, and just such men 
then, as Aitken is now, fought poor Jenner for twenty years, 
because he had experimented with cow-pock, and demonstrated 
that the belief of the common people was right, and, therefore, 
urged vaccination on professional attention. He was hounded 
out of all medical societies, and almost out of human society, 
for his alleged heresy. But Jenner still lives, which can hardly 
be said of any of his persecutors. 

Lhough vaccination has been fully acquiesced in as a com. 
plete protection against variola for half a century, doubts of its 
efficacy and propriety have recently arisen in the public and 
professional mind, and it is again up for discussion and settle- 
ment at the bar of public and professional opinion. No result 
has, as yet, been reached, but it is clear that vaccination has 
materially declined in public estimation within a few years. 

But the power of vaccination, under some circumstances, to 
protect against small-pox is as well established as the law of 
gravity. Vaccination is a smaller evil, accepted to protect 
against a greater. 

Every mode of force, as the virus of insects and serpents, 
small-pox, scarlet-fever, measles, vaccination, and in this cate- 
gory, the mode of force producing the phenomena called 
whooping-cough must be placed, produce these effects in the 
human body by changing the molecular forms of structures, the 
duration of the phenomena depending on the velocity of motion 
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by which this is accomplished, as measured partly by the heat 
evolved as shown by the thermometer. 

And, among their results in the human body, it appears 
probable, will be found explanations of the so-called idiosyn- 
cracies, or individual peculiarities, as well as some peculiarities 
of mind and morals, manifested later in life as welil,—that is to 
say that the peculiarities of body, as well as of mind, observed 
in some human beings, before, as well as during adult life, will 
ultimately be found due to changes of molecular forms of struc- 
ture by these eruptive and non-eruptive form-changing diseases, 
some of which, as whooping-cough, are mainly passed through 
during child-life. 

Aside from the results of empirical experience in regard to 
the so-called curative power of cow-pock over whooping-cough, 
that result could be predicted by philosophy and molecular sci- 
ence, just as chloral was worked out in the mind of Deibriech, 
in advance of empirical experiment. Whooping-cough is due 
to a mode of force whose velocity is very slow, extending over 
from one and one-half to several months; while cow-pock has 
a velocity very uniform at all stages of life. 

That it should be able to communicate a higher velocity, in 
fact its own velocity, to whooping-cough, is altogether probable, 
aside from its repeated demonstration by experience. 

Guided by these general principles, it seems not improbable 
that most of these formidable’ form-changing modes of force 
may ultimately be so antagonistic as to materially modify their 
results in the human body. Prof. Boeck’s proposal to treat 
syphilis by repeated inoculations by the syphilitic virus is 
strictly philosophical, because, in that way, he communicates a 
higher velocity to the changes, and secures, in a few months, 
results which should otherwise be spread over, in most cases, the 
remainder of life in each individual case. Had he turned his 
attention to other organic agencies increasing the velocity of 
motion of syphilis, much greater results might have been 
reached. This seems all the more probable, as all the recog- 
nized successful remedial measures for syphilis have for their 
end simply increase of motion, both in the interest of repair 
and waste. 
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The following clinical cases, treated during the present year, 
may serve to show that the motion of cow-pock can be success- 
fully employed to increase the motion of whooping-cough, 
terminating both simultaneously. 

The family of Mr. D. H. K., market-gardener, living five 
miles down the river, in common with many other families, both 
in the city and country, contracted whooping-cough early in the 
summer. It seems to me there were six of the family suffering 
from it at the same time. The youngest child, a year old, per- 
haps, became very sick, so much so as to impress the parents 
with doubts of his recovery. Without seeing it, the emetic, 
purgative, and anodyne plan of management, so-called, had been 
prescribed for several weeks. He became so seriously ill that 
his parents thought it best for me to see him. He was found 
very unwell, breathing very rapid and short, pulse rayid and 
thready, and a range of temperature, by thermometer, much 
above natural, though not recollected, precisely; think it was 
1053. I gave him 15 drops tinct. ver. veride, and, as no effect 
was manifest in half an hour, a like dose was repeated. This 
was given to check motion and procure prompt elimination from 
his lungs, as well as stomach. The sickness and vomiting 
lasted about an hour and a half, during which his head was 
kept very low, so as to facilitate, by gravity, the elimination of 
the matter with which the lungs seemed materially loaded. The 
improvement in his breathing and pulse was very marked at the 
close of vomiting, so that he soon dropped off in a sound sleep. 
No other treatment was prescribed that day, but a dose of 
castor-oil when he woke up and nursed. In three days, I went 
down, expressly to vaccinate Mr. K.’s family. Three of the 
older children had been vaccinated several years previously. 
But all suffering from whooping-cough were inoculated; and, 
strange to say, all had sore arms in due time, those previously 
vaccinated running through the stages in about a week, while 
in the remainder the usual two weeks were occupied in getting 
through with it. When they had recovered from the vaccina- 
tion, the whooping-cough had disappeared. By a previous 
arrangement, the children of Mr. J. D., living two miles from 
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Mr. K., were to meet me’ there, to be vaccinated for the same 
purpose, but did not get there until after I had left. Two of 
them were brought to my office a few days after, and were vac- 
cinated. At a proper time, one of the pocks was ruptured with 
a common sewing-needle, by the mother, and inserted in the 
arms of the remaining members of the family. In reporting to 
me afterwards, the mother said she had no whooping-cough 
after the children recovered from the vaccination; that they 
were all very sick, and she thought I had used very good 
matter. 

Several of her neighbors obtained crusts from her, and used 
them, and, in all, the whooping-cough and vaccination disap- 
peared together. Quite a number of other cases, isolated, were 
managed in the same way, and with the same results. This is 
only the present year’s experience, and there were no failures. 

In past years cases were so managed, but not so intelligently, 
and, so far as memory serves, with hardly the same uniform 
success. 

I conclude, therefore, as well from the results of experience, 
as philosophical considerations, that in cow-pock we have the 
means of hurrying a majority, at least, of cases of whooping- 
cough through its stages within the two weeks occupied by the 
former; and it is worth while to consider whether vaccination 
should not always be delayed for the purpose, unless impera- 
tively demanded by other considerations. 

And there may be some conditions needful to obtain a large 
average success, which I have not identified, but which can 
doubtless be made out, if looked for by competent observers. 
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To Detect Uric Actp IN THE BLoop.—Dr. Garrod’s ingeni- 
ous plan of detecting uric acid, which is always in great excess 
in gout, is as follows: It consists in obtaining the crystals of 
uric acid on a thread placed in a mixture of the serum of the 
blood, or of the fluid from a blister, with acetic acid, in the pro- 
portions of six minims of the acid to each fluid drachm of the 
serum.—Richmond and Louisville Medical Journal. 
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OPIUM IN METRO-PERITONITIS. 


By THEODORE GRIFFIN, M.D., 529 State Street, Chicago. 


Appreciating the fact that it is only by recording and giving 
to our brethren the results of carefully-observed experience in 
the treatment of disease, that true and reliable progress is made 
in therapeutics, I offer for consideration my record of the fol- 
lowing case of metro-peritonitis, treated with opium. 

I present it briefly and without comment, as a link added to 
the chain of evidence in favor of the use of opium in this fear- 
ful disease. I was led to the employment of large doses by the 
plain indications to be fulfilled, which, I know the physiological 
effect of opium would meet, bearing in mind this fact, which I 
think should become an axiom: if indications are scrupulously 
met in treatment, no drug poisoning, with its disagreeable and 
dangerous perturbations, will occur, howsoever large the dose of 
the drug may be. It is a lamentable fact that indications are 
often more than met, as occurred at the close of this case 
through the ignorance of the nurse. ° ° . 

On the 16th day of June, 1870, I attended Mrs. ——— in 
labor. She says that after previous labors, numerous clots of 
blood were always expelled from the uterus; after this labor, 
none were expelled. 

On the 17th, she complained of severe pain over the region 
of the uterus, especially upon the right side, describing it as 
sharp and lancinating. She had, on this day, a severe chill; 
her tongue was covered with a white fur; her bowels were con- 
stipated; her pulse 90, and bounding. She had, also, head- 
ache and aching of the limbs. These symptoms, however, 
yielded to a little mild treatment, and on the evening of 19th, 
she felt, as she expressed it, and as her symptoms indicated,— 
‘‘quite well.” 

On the morning of the 20th, at 8 A.M., more lancinating 
pains began in the uterus and over the abdominal region, 
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accompanied by all the initial symptoms of metro-peritonitis. I 
immediately directed that she have one gr. of opium every hour. 
The pain continued unabated until 9 o’clock P.M. At this 
time her appearance indicated great suffering; her nervous sys- 
tem was disturbed and agitated; her tongue coated with a dirty 
black coat; there was nausea and vomiting, with fetid and dark- 
colored discharges from the bowels; the slightest touch or 
motion produced the most intense pain; the abdomen was dis- 
tended to its size immediately previous to confinement; her 
pulse was 110. I now gave three grs. of opium at one dose, and 
ordered one gr. to be given every half-hour. At 8 o'clock A.M., 
(21st), her pulse was 94, her tongue was still black, but some- 
what improved; no more vomiting nor fecal discharges since my 
last visit; the pain was yet severe. I now gave four grs. of 
opium at one dose, and ordered two grs. of opium to be given 
every half-hour. At 11} o’clock A.M., her pulse was 100; the 
pain was still unabated; no signs of opium poisoning. She has 
passed no urine since 12 o'clock last night; the mammary se- 
cretion was now gone, and pus discharged continuously from the 
vagina. I ordered five grs. of opium to be given every hour. 

At 4} o’clock P.M., (21st), nervous symptoms were better, 
she had less pain and rested comparatively easy; some subsul- 
tus tendinum. I now directed three grs. of opium to be given 
every half-hour, and drew her urine with the catheter. At 10 
o’clock P.M. she rested well, there was now no subsultus; she 
had now some inclination to sleep; her pupils were natural and 
her pulse 100; continued the opium, three grs. every half-hour. 
At 11 o’clock P.M. she slept for the first time since her illness 
began; at this time I left her for the night, directing the nurse 
to discontinue the opium if she awoke without pain, and with an 
_ inclination to sleep. At 2 o’clock A.M., (22d), she awoke, 
bright, intelligent, and free from pain, and, as she told the 
nurse, feeling well. The nurse, however, continued the opium 
as before, three grs. every half-hour. At 5 o’clock A.M. I was 
called to her in great haste, and found her narcotized, breathing 
stertorously with contracted pupils; these alarming symptoms, 
resulting from the indications being more than met, quickly dis- 
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appeared with appropriate treatment. She soon became con- 
scious, convalescence being established from that moment. 
There remained some tenderness on pressure over the region of 
of the uterus, but the distention of the abdomen had entirely 
disappeared with all the symptoms pertaining to the digestive 
and nervous systems; her pulse was natural, and her restoration 
to perfect health was rapidly completed. 

* * # a + * * * 

The amount of opium given is presented in the following sum- 
mary: 

From 8 o'clock A.M., 20th, to 9 P.M., 18 hours, 18 grs.; 
from 9 o’clock P.M., 20th, to 8 o’clock A.M., 21st, 11 hours, 
23 grs.; from 8 o’clock A.M., 21st, to 113 A.M., 33 hours, 18 
grs.; from 11} o’clock A.M., 21st, to 43 o’clock P.M., 5 hours, 
25 grs.; from 43 o’clock P.M., 21st, to 10 o’clock P.M., 53 
hours, 33 grs.; from 10 o’clock P.M., to 11 o’clock P.M., 1 
hour, 6 grs. ‘Total—44 hours, 123 grains. 

At 2 o’clock A.M., 22d, 6 grs. The last 6 grains produced 
the narcotism. 

No other drug than opium was administered during the entire 
course of the disease. 
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Proceedings of Societies. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CHICAGO MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 


CuicaGo, November 7, 1870. 

Dr. E. L. Hotmes reported a case of disease of the eye, in 
which, at first, the lens, by some wholly unaccountable means, 
passed out of its capsule into the anterior chamber. It after- 
ward, somehow, replaced itself; was found within its capsule. 
Later—two years ago—the lens fell forward again, and ! ccnme 
attached to the iris, probably by inflammatory adhesion; there 
it underwent calcarious degeneration, so that at the time of the 
recent treatment, it was perfectly opaque. There had been, 
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during the two years, constant pain, of a most excruciating 
character, which no sort and no amount of anodynes in the 
hands of attending physicians have been able to control, and 
hardly assuage. The cataract was extracted, and a portion of 
the iris removed likewise, and the patient made a rapid recov- 
ery, and the neuralgic pains entirely ceased. 

Dr. H. reported another case very similar to the above. The 
lens became detached from its capsule and floated in the aque- 
ous humor, passing in and out of its capsule repeatedly, but 
finally underwent calcarious degeneration, and remained then in 
the anterior chamber. It gave rise to the same agonizing pain. 
On extraction the pain ceased, and the patient recovered. 

Dr. J. G. Fredigke remarked that patients not unfrequently 
have cataract in one eye, which entirely disables it for purposes 
of sight, yet, owing to its insiduous and slow growth, they are 
not aware of the fact until told of it or made to understand it 
hy being asked to close the well eye and see with the other. He 
had seen a case of this sort. 

Dr. Holmes said he had repeatedly seen cases of this kind. 
The patients are aware that something is the matter with their 
sight, but, from always opening and closing both eyes at the 
same time, always closing both—indeed, when some irritating 
body suddenly strikes one or when rubbing or wiping one, they 
never become aware that one is wholly blind until informed of 
it. One patient of his had nearly fainted when made aware of 
such a condition. 

Dr. H. W. Boyd said strabismic patients often lose the sight 
of the unused eye without being aware of the fact, and are only 
made conscious of it when, being operated upon, they endeavor 
to see with the affected eye. 

Dr. Fredigke reported a case of fracture of both bones of 
the forearm at the centre—the ulna being fractured in two 


places, an inch apart, in a child five or six years old. 


The usual retaining apparatus was applied, and union took 
place in twelve to fourteen days, when the splints were re- 
moved. During this time officious parents, contrary to the 
doctor’s directions, themselves loosened the dressings, to relieve 
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the child from suffering; the result of this was that the ulna 
was slightly bent, and remained so when it solidified. This 
caused the parties to be dissatisfied with the treatment. 

Dr. N. S. Davis urged that surgeons should be more explicit 
in their directions not to have their dressings of fractures in- 
terfered with. Patients should be made to understand that any 
failure to carry*out the surgeon’s directions entirely released 


him from any responsibility in the case; and surgeons should, 


for self-protection, have more professional friends witness their 
cases after they have been tampered with by patients or nurses. 

The President said that he did not believe perfect bony union 
could take place in a fractured bone of a child, even, in fourteen 
days; the case reported as such must have been one of firm 
cartialginous union, for bony union never takes place earlier 
than three weeks. He had himself charged a patient with frac- 
ture of the tibia near the ankle, which had been in splints 30 
days, on putting on a starch bandage, that he must, when sit- 
ting down, with his limb at rest, not to allow the heel to hang 
over the chair, lest the weight of the foot should cause bending 
of the bone at the point of injury. The patient disregarded 
his injunction, and the leg became crooked. 

Dr. Davis then related a case of supposed heart-clot and 
embolism. The patient was a Swede, a young man strong and 
healthy, usually; he was attacked with pneumonia, which 
involved almost, or quite, one entire lung. All the physical 
signs, both on percussion and auscultation, indicated this condi- 
tion, as well as all the symptoms; and the prognosis was very 
unfavorable. 

But the patient, for several days, made steady improvement, 
when, all at once, both arms began to be tumified below the 
centre of the biceps muscle. Very soon they were both enor- 
mously swollen, and cedematous, and there was no pulse percep- 
tible in the right wrist. 

A feeble pulse could be felt in the left arm, and pulsation of 
the axilary arteries was palpable. 

The heart indicated great labor, and strong effort on the part 
of that organ to force the blood through the system. He com- 
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plained once or twice of difficulty in seeing. In two days, the 
lower limbs became swollen in the same way as the arms; this, 
however, occurred only below the knees. 

For five days the patient improved: the tumifaction in the 
arms subsided, yet in the right there did not appear any pulse 
at the wrist, while in the left this was perceptible all the time. 
Very soon the legs began to show signs of improvement. The 
patient was improving rapidly in other respects, and was able to 
converse freely. 

In three or four hours from the last visit, the patient was 
found by his nurse, after a few moments absence from the room, 
with the face perfectly urgid with blood, and he gasping for 
breath. In this state he died in a few minutes. 

No post mortem examination could be made. 

He reported another case of embolism in a young girl, who 


was recovering from typhoid fever. She had manifested dur- 


ing the fever symptoms of weakness and inefficiency of heart’s 
action, and had been taking mineral acid and strychnia. 

When raised up, she gave evidence of syncope, yet conval- 
esced steadily until able to sit up, when she complained of pain 
in the right gluteal region, rather over the gluteus maximus, 
and, almost coincident with this, her leg began to swell, and 
became, ultimately, much tumified and cedematous. This re- 
mained some days, when it began to subside, and was, at this 
time, slowly disappearing. 


CHICAGO MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


November 21, 1870. 

President, Dr. T. D. Fitch, in chair. 

Dr. Reid reported a case of spurious pregnancy in a woman 
of 32 years. The patient had borne two children, the young- 
est nine years before, and was pleased at the idea of being 
pregnant. Her menstruation did not wholly cease, but de- 
creased very much. The fact that women do sometimes men- 
struate when pregnant was explained to her. Her abdomen 
enlarged, and after about four months she felt, as she supposed, 
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the movements of the child. Her general health was good, 
bowels regular, and mind tranquil. When her nine months 
arrived, she had no symptoms of approaching confinement. At 
ten months, Dr. R. was sent for, to determine the reason for the 
delay. He found her enlarged to the size usual at term, but, 
on examination, the uterus was found not enlarged, and he 
stated to the woman that she was not pregnant. This she 
would not believe, because she had felt, for months, distinctly, 
“the motions of the child,” which were exactly like those expe- 


rienced during former pregnancies. 

rt’ ? > . . . 

rhere could be found no tumor of any circumscribed or well- 
defined character, in the abdomen; there was no fluctuation; 


but a distinct tympanitic sound could be heard on percussing 
l 


over parts of the abdomen. There could be learned no genere 
symptom that could indicate the existence of a tumor of any 
sort. 

After a short time, she began slowly to decrease in size, and 
in a few more months, was little larger than normal. What 
was the cause of the enlargement? 

Dr. Marguerat had seen a case somewhat resembling this. A 
very fleshy woman stopped menstruating, and began to enlarge. 
She was told by one or two physicians, whom she consulted, 
that she was not; yet she was herself certain of it, having felt, 
as she supposed, the motions of the child. 

The Doctor was called suddenly to attend her, labor having, 
as it was suppesed, begun. A large amount of blood was being 
discharged per vaginum, and nothing else, and there was no 
pregnancy, which divulged a mental element, that lent some 
explanation to the cause. 

The President related a case; not unlike the last, of a woman 
35 years old, who was childless, and exceedingly anxious to 
become a mother. Her menstruation ceased, her abdomen 
enlarged, and pregnancy was supposed to exist. After the 
usual time, she was taken with pain and discharges of blood. A 
homeeophathic physician was called; he made an examination, 
and told the friends that labor was progressing, and that every- 
thing was “right.” He remained with her all night; labor did 
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not progress rapidly, and he left, and called later in the day, to 
find Jittle progress had been made. 

The result of the case was, that the bleeding continued for a 
number of days, the woman’s abdomen decreased, and she has 
never been delivered of a child. 

Dr. Reid reported a case of supposed ovarian tumor in a 
young woman. The enlargement on palpation and percussion 
manifested the usual sigus of a unilocular tumor; it seemed to 
have a distinct attachment to the side of the uterus or the broad 
ligament. Yet, after a few months, it began to subside, and 
was now almost entirely gone. 

Dr. Paoli had known of a case, where, after delivery, a 
tumor was found attached to the uterus, of the size of a feetal 
head, which disappeared gradually, without treatment. 

Dr. Marguerat detailed a case of the same character as that 
of Dr. Paoli’s, only in this the tumor developed after delivery, 
not being detected at the confinement. It was attached to the 
left broad ligament. Six weeks after delivery, was as large as 
a child’s head, but gave no evidence of fluid when pereussed. 

Under the use of friction and the internal administration of 
mercury, the growth disappeared. 

Dr. Ferine had known of a case in the Cook C yunty Hospi- 
tal, in which an ovarian tumor was supposed to exist in a 
woman delivered only a few months before. A consultation 
was called, to determine the time of operating, when it was 
thought best to give the patient a cathartic. A large quantity 
of fecal matter, which had distended the colon, was discharged, 
and the tumor was gone. 


—=>-° @ + ame ————t—z=_ 


TINCTURE OF ERIGERON AS A Hemostatic.—A writer in the 
Dental Cosmos recommends tincture of erigeron as more effica- 
cious than Monsel’s Salt in arresting the hemorrhage following 
the extraction of teeth. We suppose the E. Canadense is the 
species employed—one of the most common and widely-diffused 
weeds in America.—Richn:ond and Louisville Medical Journal. 
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PROGRESSIVE LOCOMOTOR ATAXY. 
Clinic by PROFESSOR DAVIS. 


Mercy Hospitat, Movember 10, 1870. 

The patient before you presented himself a few days ago, at 
the Dispensary, for treatment. The physician in attendance, 
Dr. Lyman Ware, finding it a case of unusual interest, has 
brougiat him in, for your inspection to-day. 

Rather more than a year ago, the patient was attacked with 
a sensation of weight or bearing down in the left groin, and 
extending around to the lumbar region, especially troublesome 
when he walked or attempted to go up stairs. A short time 
after the commencement of these symptoms, he had a sudden 
attack of blindness. 

The blindness was partially relieved in a short time, although 
the sight has never been fully restored; and the bearing-down 
sensation, with some twitching, jerking in the muscles, has con- 
tinued, more or less, up to the present time. The course of the 
lower two-thirds of the spine, the region of the left groin, and 
the entire surface of the lower extremities, you notice, is very 
sensitive to the touch. The slightest touch at any of these 


points causes quite as much or more pain than is produced by 


more decided pressure, showing plainly that there is a mere 
morbid sensibility of the parts, and not an inflammation in 
them. As the patient entered the hall, you noticed that he was 
somewhat uncertain in his movements, and inclined to steady 
himself by the table, chairs, or whatever was within his reach. 
When we requested him, however, to walk a short distance 
before you by directing his course to a certain point and fixing 
his attention upon his movements, he controlled them sufficiently 
so that there was no apparent unsteadiness zn his gait; but, had 
his attention been suddenly withdrawn, he would probably have 
reeled, and been inclined to fall. There is, evidently, no para- 
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lysis present here, but the difficulty is owing entirely to an 
impairment of the power of co-ordination. 

The impairment in this case is so slight that the unsteadiness 
of the movements would not ordinarily be noticed without the 
attention was directed specially to them. 

In cases further advanced, the gait becomes unsteady and 
reeling, as that of an intoxicated person. Special difficulty is 
experienced in mounting stairs on account of an inability to 
raise the feet from step to step. The patients frequently com- 
plain of acute pains of a variable character, like those of rheu- 
matism, moving from one organ or portion of the body to 
another. 

Perverted sensations, not actual pains, are also experienced, 
such as thrills and jerkings in the muscular strictures, like 
shocks from a galvanic battery. These alterations of sensibil- 
ity are derived from the nerves of sensation, and are associated 
particularly with this condition of failing co-ordination. , 

Should pain in the head and dizziness be complained of 
among the prominent symptoms, some disease in the cerebrum 
or cerebellum should at once be suspected. When, however, 
the first and most promineut symptoms are a morbid sensibility 
of the extremities and impairment of co-ordination, we may be 
pretty sure that we have a case of progressive locomotor ataxia. 

The progress of the disease is slow at different stages of its 
course; it may even remain stationery for considerable periods. 
Its progress is always resumed, however, and generally contin- 
ues to the end in spite of any course of treatment which has, as 
yet, been discovered. 

Sudden attacks of blindness, either partial or total, almost 
always occur in connection with the disease. Frequently, dark 
spots are perceived, apparently floating before the eyes, and the 
pupils are largely dilated. Where opportunity has been offered 
for examination after death in these cases, the optic nerve has 
been found to be more or less atrophied. The principal lesion, 
however, consists of an alteration in the deposit of n2rve struc- 
ture in the lower third of the spinal cord. This alteration may 
be limited to a space of not more than two or three inches in 
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length, and consists of a deficiency of nerve substance, and a 
substitution for it of amylaceous or fatty matter. The fibrous 
or connective tissue of the cord is not atrophied, but rather 
increased or thickened. This atrophy extends also to the roots 
of the spinal nerves. 

The direct cause of the disease is involved in obscurity. All 
the cases that I have met with have occurred to persons ad- 
dicted to the immoderate use of tobacco, and I am inclined to 
consider this a predisposing cause, although it cannot, of course, 
be considered a direct exciting cause. I think that the excess- 
ive use of tobacco retards nervous growth and nutrition. Other 
influences have also been assigned as predisposing causes, such 
as excessive sexual excitement, either solitary or social. It 
would be logical to suppose that everything which exhausts and 
impairs nervous nutrition, would act as a predisposing cause—a 
damp, changeable climate, and occupation in damp, unhealthy 
rooms, would be classed among these causes. It is probable, 
however, that there is something in the system of the patient 
which acts as the direct exciting cause. 

TREATMENT.—As regards the possibility of checking the 
progress of the disease by any course of treatment, we must 
confess that experience has not given us the best encouragment 
to hope for favorable results. It used to be the custom to blis- 
ter, cauterize, introduce seatons, etc. These measures were 
found, however, to only hasten the development of the disease. 
Alcoholic stimulants, recommended by some authorities, are 
also contra-indicated on account of their action in retarding 
healthy nutrition and promoting the tendency to fatty degener- 
ation. What we wish to accomplish is, to bring back a healthy 
nutrition of the nerve structures. Phosphorous is well known 
to be an abundant element in nerve structures, and we may 
expect, therefora, to derive some benefit from the administration 
of phosphoric acid and the phosphites—generally prescribe phos- 
phoric acid, combined with compound syrup of the hypophos- 
phites; a teaspoonful before each meal. To lessen the morbid 
sensations, think that fluid ext. cannabis indica, 10 to 15 drops, 
three times a-day, is the most appropriate in those cases. The 
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opiates produce too much general derangement. Belladonna, 
Hyosciamus, and ergot, all tend to produce the quieting effect 
desired. The ergot is liable, however, to produce too much 
capillary contraction. If digestion is not good, should pre- 
scribe liquid Rennett, teaspoonful after each meal. 

The patient should be allowed a good, plain, substantial diet, 
plenty of milk, milk-whey, buttermilk, ete. No tea or coffee 
should be allowed, or at least only a single cup, very weak. 

Alcoholic stimulants and tobacco should be rigidly excluded. 
The patient’s chances of recovery will be greatly increased, if 
he will leave off the use of tobacco entirely. 

The patient should be encouraged to take a moderate amount 
of exercise in the open air every day, but not enough to pro- 
duce excessive weariness; must be careful not to overtax the 
strength. Such a course, if followed out, offers a better pros- 
pect of benefit than any other. 


— 9 0+ ee 


Selections. 


MALT EXTRACT. 


By ALBERT E. EBERT. 


The present time in the history of Pharmacy, may rightly be 
styled the era of “scientific specialities.” The latest efforts in 
this direction are malt extracts. Two classes of preparations under 
this title, are met with in the market, having widely different prop- 
erties: one variety may be classed among alcoholic beverages, the 
other is purely saccharine in nature. To the first belong the prepa- 
rations of Hoff and of Koch, the latter bearing the name of Liebig. 
Hoff’s extract has obtained a ready sale by aid of extensive adver- 
tising, a fact which is surprising, after the exposures made by Hager 
and Wittstein. These chemists determined it to be simply a good 
article of Brewer's beer, having an alcoholic strength of about 
three per cent., with an addition of marsh mallow root, coriander, 
staranise, and grains of paradise, sweetened with glycerine or sugar? 
flavored with the oils of lemon and orange, and colored with burnt 
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sugar. Koch’s preparation purports to be similar to Hoff's, with 
the prominent advantage well set forth in the words of the proprie- 
tor, as follows: ‘Owing to the facilities we have in manufacturing 
in this country, we are enabled to sell Koch's extract at the aston- 
ishing low rate of $3.00 per dozen, or thirty cents for single bot- 
tle.’ He magnanimously offers to suffering humanity, lager beer 
at only six times its retail value, while Hoff charges about fifty per 
cent. more for the same article! How thankful we should be for 
his fortunate “advantage,’’ and we must also feel deeply grateful 
after perusing the circular which accompanies this great medicine. 
“The most eminent medical authorities in Europe, as well as in this 
country, agree that this new tonic is the best dietetic and healing 
remedy known to modern science, combining both the merits of a 
nutritious and palatable beverage, and the virtues of an unfailing 
medicine for general diseases of the lungs, the chest, and the throat, 
while to those in good health it serves as a pleasant table drink, pro- 
moting their digestion, and restoring and invigoratinz their appe- 
tite—(for what?) This malt extract offers the most beneficial 
relief to the sick in all cases where the stomach, the lungs, or the 
throat are affected.” 

The reader will say, “but medical men do not recommend such 
nostrums,” In reply, we will say that we have had prescriptions 
for this beer trom men who lay claim to a scientific training, and 
have, in each case, advised the patient or messenger to procure the 
same by the gallon at some saloon, where they may obtain it at first 
cost 

This proves the truth of the saying, “there is something in a 
name,’ and Malt Extract is equally as good a term as the celebrated 
“Stomach Bitters,’ whose chief advantage is the quantity of alco- 
hol hidden by ihe high-sounding titles, and made into a fancy tip- 
pling drink by the aid of a few bitter roots, herbs and spices. But 
the greatest shame of all is the frequent recommendations and en- 
dorsement by letters, which are published by the factors of these 
vile nostrums, and scattered broadcast to the public, and these tes- 
timonials are frequently from men who occupy prominent positions 
in science—yes, even teachers in medical colleges, But, alas! we 
were lately astounded by seeing such an endorsement from a gentle- 
man occupying the chair of Pharmacy, in the St. Louis College of 
Pharmacy, His private endorsement might have been overlooked, 
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but when he attached to his name his position in the College, to 
give it extra weight, he gave an insult to the entire organization in 
which he holds the office of a teacher; the remedy of making a few 
examples by excommunication would go far towards stopping this 
prostitution of our profession to such base uses. 


Of the second class of malt extracts, sometimes called Liebig’s, 
we have seen two samples, from German manufacturers, Ed. Loef- 
lund, and Dr H. E. Linck, both of Stuttgard. They were put up 
in patent medicine style, each claiming originality in the process of 
manufacture. This point is questionable, as malt extract has been 
oficinal in the London, Edinburgh, and Belgium Pharmacopeias, 
and in long use in Germany under the name of malt sugar (Gersten- 
zucker.) 

Prof. Liebig does not lay any claim to the discovery or introduc- 
tion of this preparation; we have heard him, during his lectures 
denounce this attachment of his name to those extracts, it having 
been done in opposition to his wishes by parties who hoped to 
increase their sales by this seeming endorsement of their articles. 
We have lately made the malt extract, at the urgent request of phy- 
sicians, and give herewith the process, so that pharmacists may pre- 
pare it themselves, instead of relying upon the specialist to supply 
it at exorbitant prices: 

Take of barley malt, kiln dried, 10 Ibs., av. 
Water, q. s. 

The malt may be obtained at the malt-houses or breweries, by 
the bushel; reduce it by means of the drug-mill, so that it will pass 
through a No. 20 sieve, and add to the meal a sufficient quantity of 
cold water to form with it a soft dough; then add two gallons of 
hot water, and apply heat so as to raise the temperature of the mix- 
ture to 150 degrees, or not to exceed 158. Maintain this tempera- 
ture, with occasional stirring, for several hours, or until the whole of 
the starch is converted (by means of the diastase of the malt) into 
dextrine and glucose. The absence of starch can be ascertained by 
the application of tr. iodine to a small quantity of the liquor, when, 
if the starch has been wholly converted, no blue coloration will be 
evident. Then express the liquor rapidly, and pass it through a 
strainer. This is the most difficult part of the process, as it speedily 
clogs the strainer; this can be averted to some extent, by making a 
pulp by means of water, from common unsized paper, or filtering 
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paper, and mixing this pulp with the expressed liquid, previous to 
straining. The perfectly clear fluid is finally to be evaporated by 
means of a water bath, to the consistence of a thick syrup, having 
the sp. gr. 1,500, or approximately one pint, weighing 14 pounds, 
average. 

This extract has an agreeable, syrupy taste, and contains, besides 
the sugar of the malt, dextrine, albumen, and the phosphates of the 
grain. In very hot summer weather, it is liable to go into fermen- 
tation, but this can be prevented by the addition of a small quantity 
of glycerine.— The Pharmacist. 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATES TO THE CONVENTION 
OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY. 


The undersigned, according to instructions, representing the 
Chicago College of Pharmacy, at the Convention of Colleges, 
held in Baltimore, Sept. 14, beg leave to submit the following 
report: 

The Convention met in the hall of the Baltimore College of 
Pharmacy. Mr. Joseph Roberts, of Baltimore, was duly eleeted 
President, and Prof. J. Farris Moore, also of Baltimere, was 
chosen Secretary. 

The following colleges and associations were represented: 
The Maryland College of Pharmacy; the Colleges of New York, 
Massachusetts, and Chicago; the Pharmaceutical Associations 
of California and New Jersey. 

On motion, Drs. Squibb, Hoffman, and Stabler, and Mr. Mil- 
hau, who were present, were invited to seats in the Convention, 
and to participate in the deliberations. The object of the meet- 
ing being to confer upon the subject of pharmaceutical educa- 
tion, and a uniform standard of graduation of students. After 
a prolonged discussion, the following recommendatory resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

1. That, in the opinion of this meeting, more attention to 
the preliminary education of those who propose to enter the 
business of pharmaceutists is needed, and it is earneslty recom- 
mended to the Colleges and Societies of Pharmacy to urge their 
members, and the profession generally to give greater care to 
this subject in taking apprentices. 


2. That a term of four years’ service in a dispensing drug 
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store be recommended to be exacted from students in pharmacy 
before coming up for examination. 

3. That apprentices should not be taken under sixteen vears 
of age, and shall be twenty-one years of age before being enti- 
tled to receive their diplomas. 

4. That the branches to be taught in Colleges of Pharmacy 

should at least include lectures on general chemistry, element- 
ary botany, materia medica, and the general facts and princi- 
ples of pharmacy; and, when practicable, opportunity should 
be provided for general and analytical chemistry. 
5. That it is inexpedient, at the present time, to recommend 
any uniformity in conduction of the examination for gradua- 
tion, but it is earnestly recommended that whatever method of 
examination be adopted, should include questions both oral and 
written, and that particularly a familiarity with the physical 
properties of specimens should be insisted on. 

6. The diplomas should not be recognized as evidence of 
qualification, unless based on four years’ service in a dispensing 
shop. 

7. That each College of Pharmacy be requested to take ac- 
tion on these resolutions and report next year. 

This organization of delegates was, on vote, made permanent, 
and is to meet annually, at the same time and place as the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted. 
ALBERT E. EBERT, Chairman. 
THOMAS WHITFIELD. 
E. H. SARGENT. 
N. PIERPONT. 


+ 


A NEW ANTISEPTIC. 





The hydrated chloride of aluminium, to which Mr. John 
Gambee has recently drawn the attention of medical men and 
the general public, appears to be a valuable antiseptic. It is 
quite as potent as chloride of zine or carbolic acid, and is at 
the same time non-poisonous, and devoid of unpleasant smell of 
every kind. These qualities will no doubt ensure its being ex- 
tensively used, and at no distant date we may expect it to dis- 
place the antiseptics which are at present in vogue. 

It is somewhat strange that this substance should have been 
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so long overlooked as a possible antiseptic, and Mr. Gamgee 
certainly deserves credit for suggesting the utilization of it for 
this purpose. The reason why it has been passed over is prob- 
ably to be sought in its not being a waste product in any com- 
mon chemical manufacture. The anhydrous chloride aluminium, 
which is manufactured in order to serve for the preparation of 
metallic aluminium, is far too costly on account of the trouble- 
some nature of the process by which it is prepared—to-wit, by 
passing chlorine at high temperatures over a mixture of alumi- 
nium and charcoal. By placing the anhydrous chloride of 
alumnium in water, it is of course converted into hydrated chlo- 
ride. 

The most economical process for the preparation of the 
hydrated chloride of aluminium appears to be by double de- 
composition between sulphate of alumina and chloride of cal- 
cium (both of which are cheap commercial products.) When 
solutions of these two salts are mixed together, sulphate of lime 
is formed and appears as a precipitate, ‘whilst the hydrated 
chloride of aluminium remains dissolved. 

On allowing the aqueous solution to evaporate at a very gentle 
heat and afterwards cooling, crystals of hydrated chloride are 
produced. If an attempt be made to drive off the water from 
the hydrated chloride by the application of heat, decomposition 
will take place. Hydrochloric acid is evolved under these 
conditions, and oxy-chloride of aluminium is formed, and, by 
pushing the process, alumina is obtained as the ultimate fixed 
product.—Lancet. 


a oe oe 


Tue Force or Uterine Contraction.—The extreme force 
of uterine contraction produces a pressure of 3,402 lbs. per 
square inch, which is equivalent to a pressure of 54-106 lbs, 
acting upon a circle of 9} inches in diameter, which is assumed 
as the average area of the pelvic canal. The maximum force 
used to expel the foetus, by both uterine and abdominal muscles 
combined, is estimated by Soulin, by forceps experiments made 
on the dead body, at 110.23 lbs., a result which is regarded by 
Dr. Duncan as too large. Dr. Duncan considers 80 lbs. as the 
maximum force ever employed in difficult cases. This would 
correspond with an hydrostaticol pressure inside the uterus of 
5.05 lbs. per square inch, which is greater than the uterine mus- 
cles, unaided, are capable of producing.—Dublin Quarterly 
Journal Medical Sciences. 
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Abridgments from Our Exchanges. 


InTRA-UTERINE MepicatTion.—Prof. E. R. Peaslee has written 
a very systematic and somewhat lengthy paper on this subject which 
we read in the New York Medical Journal. 

He divides the subject in endometrical injection, and ingestion. 

As is well-known, the injection of simple water into the uterus 
may cause very appaling symptoms; pain, faintness, and collapse. 
This effect is brought about by the coldness of the fluid sometimes 
used, which of itself may eause painful contractions; by the sudden 
and forcible distention of the uterus; from a certain hyperesthesia 
of the mucous membrane of the urine cavity; and the fluid it is 
said may pass through the fallopian tubes into the peritoneal cavity 
causing peritonitis. It has furthermore been said, that, at times 
both air and water are injected, and enter open uterine vessels. 

All bad effects from injections may be guarded against by adopt- 
ing these precautions: 

1. Let the water be at blood-heat or a little less. 

2. Introduce it slowly and carefully so as not to disturb the ute- 
rine cavity. Only ten or fifteen drops are needed to fill this in a 
virgin, and twenty-five to forty in one who has borne children. 

3. Be sure to provide for a return of the overplus of water by 
the side of the instrument. This implies a previous dilatation of 
the cervical canal to a diamcter greater than the tube of the syringe. 

4. Abstain from the use of all injections, if on introduction of 
the sound into the uterine cavity, there is found to be tenderness 
near the fundus, for, in such a condition, even the contact of warm 
water, will often cause intense agony. If there is no special sensi- 
bility of the endometrium, injections with the precautions enume- 
rated, may be regarded as safe. 

Ingestion, or the carrying of a medicinal agent directly to the 
seat of disease, as paint is applied over the surface to be painted, 
as usually practised, has no advantages over injections. By use of 
proper means.it may be made more efficacious than injections, and 
almost, if not perfectly safe, when applied in the proper conditions. 

It is well-known that while simple water or solutions, forced into 
the uterus, may cause severe symptoms, very strong and stimulating 
ointment will not. The reason of this is that the latter does not 
distend the organ; if enough were used for this purpose the bad 
symptoms would result. It is usually applied on cotton, and only 
touches the diseased surface; if only fifteen or twenty drops of 
water was ever used, there would never be any injury done. 

Ingesta seems then not to be open to the same objections as the 
other method. “I advocate this method in all cases in which it is 
appropriate in preference to injections, and especially when strong 
applications are to be made.” 
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Of solid ingesta, the nitrate of silver has been used. It has 
proved an unsafe remedy in some instances; it has done much dam- 
age at times, and doubtless has no advantage over milder applica- 
tions. 

The writer inclines not soon again to use it. 

The ointments have, as applications to the endometrium, no ad- 
vantage over fluids, and may be entirely displaced in practice by 
the latter form of medication. 

The fluid ingesta are of most importance; they are the same in 
substance as the injecta. 

Endometrical applications are appropriate in metrorrheea (uterine 
eatarrh) and metrorrhagia. Of course, if either of these is due to 
displacement of the uterus, or to the presence of tumors, the cause 
should be first moved if possible. 

In metrorrhea, before applying the medicine, the membrane 
should be thoroughly cleansed of all secretion. This may be done 
by injection, but ingestion is quite as effectual, and far more safe. 

Ingestion of the medicament is preferable to injection; is prefer- 
able for the same reason. 

In metrorrhagia, the blood may properly be removed by injec- 
tion, and the styptic application to the diseased surface be made by 
ingestion. Injection in these cases, if properly made, is a perfectly 
safe procedure. 

Endowmetrical ingestion is required in but few of the cases the gy- 
necologist has to treat; while injection should far more seldom be 
resorted to, and never unless preliminary to ingestion of curative 
agents, in cases where there is no other way to remove blood or 
secretion, or in cases of metrorrhagia, where styptics are required. 

For cleansing the endometrium, a solution of salt is most valua- 
ble, and if there is no special sensitiveness a very little soap may be 
added. 

For medicaments, the tincture of iodine is most valuable in met- 
rorrhea, being used at first 5i to Fi of water, then Jii to Fi, and so 
on, up the full strength, if needed. 

The sulphate of zinc may be used grs. v. to 5i of water at first, 
and then the nitrate of silver grs. v. to 3i to the 3i of water; the 
tannic acid from i to Hi to Zi of glycerine, and chloride of zine 5ss 
to 3i of glycerine. 

If chromic acid is used, it should be with great caution, and not 
over one part to ten of water used at first. 

In mettorrhagia, the per sulphate or per chloride of iron, bears 
the palm. 

To dilate the cervical canal preparatory to injection or ingestion, 
the sponge tent is the proper method if the cervix is firm and indu- 
rated. If the cervix is, however, lax and easy of dilatation, Prof. 
P. has found very satisfactory a set of steel dilators of his own de- 
vising. 


5 
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There are five dilators in the set, from one-eighth to five-six- 
teenths of an inch in diameter. Each has a bulb one and three- 
quarter inches from its point, so that it can pass only that distance 
into the uterus, and therefore projects less than half an inch into its 
proper cavity. The instrument may be passed without the use of 
the speculum, and often the full dilatation may be accomplished at 
one visit. The dilatation should be carried to at least three-eighths 
of an inch, whether the fluid is to be injected or ingested. 

To accomplish the reflux of fluid in injection, the Professor has 
devised a tube with conical extremity, three-eighths of an inch in 
diameter and two inches long, On the sides of the cone are three 
fenestra, half an inch long each, there is also a fine opening at the 
end of the tube. When this is inserted the fenestra open into the 
cavity of the uterus. The fluid is injected through one of the fenes- 
tra by means of a syringe with a nozzle perforated at its sides, but 
not extremity ; it flows out readily through the fenestrated openings. 

In intra-uterine ingestion, in order to be sure of carrying the rem- 
edy and applying it directly to the diseased surface, Prof. Peaslee 
has devised a tube one and three-quarter inches long, and with only 
two fenestrae. This tube being passed into the uterine cavity, the 
medicament is carried through the fenestre and painted over the 
whole of the endometrium at will, by a mass of cotton. 


Tur PuysioLocicaL Errect or Muscutar Exercise. — In 
some remarks on this subject recently made before a medical society 
in New York, Dr. Austin Flint, Jr., stated that there is an increased 
quantity of excrementitious matter produced in the system on vio- 
lent muscular exertion, 

Some recent experiments seem to throw doubt on this statement, 
but he thought their results were not correct. 

Within physiological limits, the elimination of this excess of 
effete matter is attended, if proper nutriment be supplied, by in- 
creased nutrition. If a man in health, eating and drinking accord- 
ing to a correct appetite, exercise his muscular system so as to in- 
crease to its highest point the eliminition of effete matter, he will 
correspondinly increase the nutrition of his muscular system. If 
we can thus develop the muscular system the rest of the body will 
share in the improvement. 

Can a man by such exercise successfully combat the tendency to 
deposits in his tissues, to the formation of tubercles? 

Dr. F. thought such was possible; he had seen consumptives, 
with tubercles already formed, go to the gymnasium and become 
hale and robust. He knew one case in particular where the patient 
became an accomplished gymnast after tubercles had been clearly 
diagnosed in his lungs. It would seem that these men might by 
increasing the deposit of normal material, have removed the dispo- 
sition to the deposit of that which is abnormal. 

Let a man moderately healthy, work as hard as he pleases with 
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his brain—if only he take the appropriate exercise to keep the sys- 
tem throwing off the effete matter, and appropriating in its place, 
healthy nitrogenized functioning matter, he will be comparatively 
safe. 

[t is better by constant exercise to keep ourselves healthy, than 
to break down every few months and have to take a vacation to 
recruit again.—N. Y. Medical Journal. 


THE Use or Pepsin.—Dr. E. P. Hurd ridicules the idea that 
pepsin can be of the value as an aid to digestion that many seem to 
regard it. Most of the substance of the pepsin we use is starch, 
and in any case, be it never so strong, a scruple of it can only di- 
gest eighty or ninety grains of aliment. 

Boudault’s pepsin only digests about fourtimes its own weight of 
albumen. 

How far is our ordinary dose going to help a poor victim of indi- 
gestion through the solution of an ordinary meal? 

He strongly suspects that with regard to the real effect of this 
agent we are very much deceived.—Medical and Surgical Journal. 


On THE Use or BromipE or Lirnium.—Dr. 8S. Weir Mitchell 
in experimenting on the various bromides, finds that the bromide of 
lithium produces the characteristic action more promptly than any 
of the other preparations. This salt is very deliquescent and should 
be given in solution. It contains nearly 92 per cent. of bromine, 
while the salt of potassium has but 66 per cent., and that of sodium 
only 72 per cent, 

This new salt seems to act efficiently in some cases of epilepsy 
where the bromide of potassium has failed. It is efficient in lesser 
doses than the latter salt, and as an hypnotic it is superior to all the 
other bromides. 

He gives a brief history of its use in several cases of epilepsy, 
where, after treatment with other bromine salts, this was substituted 
with the effect to produce more profound effect in smaller doses; in 
one or two cases it seems to have had some control over the disease 
where the other salts had entirely failed. 

Bromide of lithium is less unpleasant than that of potassium, but 
more so than that of sodium; it is at present much more expensive 
than either, but if the consumption of it was great it could be fur- 
nished at a much lower rate.-—American Journal Medical Science. 


A Cask oF OccLUSION OF THE VAGINA WITH RETENTION OF 
THE CATAMENIA, is reported by Dr. J, B. Mallory, in a woman who 
had borne five children. After weaning her last child she menstru- 
ated three months regularly, and then ceased for five months. At 
this time excessive pains and hemorrhage ensued, and in a short 
time there was passed from the vagina a fleshy, fibrous mass of the 
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size and form of an egg. The pain then ceased, but returned in 
slight paroxysms at intervals for five or six months, during which 
time her menstrual function did not return. 

Twelve months after cessation of the flow she was attacked with 
such severe pains in the region of the pelvis that she came to the 
writer. On examination per vaginum an obstruction was found that 
completely occluded the canal. The obstruction was diagnosed as 
an adhesion of the vaginal walls, which had probably taken place 
after the discharge of the egg-shaped mass. Back of the obstruc- 
tion there was a large tumor, evidently accumulated secretion from 
the uterus. 

A small opening was made through the septum, which was found 
to be an inch and more in thickness, and a tarry fluid flowed out. 
She continued to improve for about three months, when an inflam- 
mation occurred in the left iliac region, which passed on to suppu- 
ration; subsequently the opposite side became similarly effected, 
discharging freely for several weeks. 

The opening through the obstructing septum becoming occluded 
another opening had to be made subsequently; this was made larger 
and after some drawbacks the patient recovered her menstrual func- 
tion.—Richmond and Louisville Medical Journal. 


TREATMENT OF PuLMONARY ConsumpTion.—Dr. C. J. B. Wil- 
liams of London sums up, in the Lancet, the result of his forty 
years of observation on this subject somewhat as follows: 

When he began practice two years was regarded as the limit of 
life of the consumptive. 

Ten years showed a marked improvement in results of treatment, 
mainly from the use of alterative tonics, such as iodide of potassium, 
with sarsaparilla or other vegetable tonics. 

At this time a good article of cod liver oik began to be procurable, 
and he has no hesitancy in saying that this agent has done more for 
the consumptive than all other means put together. Its usefulness 
and efficiency have gone on increasing in proportion to the greater 
facility for obtaining it pure, and to the improvement in the manner 
of giving it in combination with various tonics, and in conjunction 
with certain rules of diet and regimen, 

As a result, during the forty years, the average life of the con- 
sumptive, under proper treatment, has increased from two to eight 
years. 

Regarding consumption as a disease of degeneration and decay, 
his treatment is, of course, for the most part sustaining and invigo- 
rating, consisting of such means as rich food, tonics, stimulants, 
fresh air, and the like. But as many cases originate in inflamma- 
tion, and are aggravated and kept up by it, a mild antiphlogis- 
tic treatment is at certain stages often called for, such as salines, 
at times antimony, catsplasms, leeches, and blisters. He thinks 
there is at present a tendency to ignore too much this indication. 
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The tonics he makes use of mainly are quinine, salacine, and iron; 
but the pure bitter tonics are often found very beneficial, as also 
mineral acids, which he almost invariably gives in conjunction with 
the cod liver oil. 

But the latter agent is most of all important. 

This he rarely gives in doses greater than a half-ounce three times 
a day, and he interdicts, while it is being administered, all other 
fatty substances. 

When cod liver oil cannot be taken, he falls back upon the old 
treatment, with iodide of potassium, nitric acid, and a bitter tonic, 
adding to each dose a drachm or two of pure glycerine 

The hypophosphites of soda and lime have in his hands proved 
decidedly beneficial in certain cases. 

In cases where the larynx or trachea are effected, or there is con- 
vulsive cough, or offensive expectoration, inhalations are quite valu- 
able. 

He regards the inhaling instruments of little use, but prefers a 
quart jug of hot water into which the medicine is dropped. A 
napkin roJled into the shape of a tube is placed over the nozzle, and 
from this the patient inhales the steam impregnated with the medi- 
cine. This to be used a few minutes each night, 

The drugs proven to be most valuable for this means of exhibi- 
tion are creosote or carbolic acid, iodine, chloroform, oil of turpen- 
tine, and juice or extract of hemlock; a few drops of one or each of 
several being dropped into the water when used. 

Under careful treatment the life of the consumptive may be pro- 
longed fur many years, and in not a few cases he may be cured.— 
Richmond and Louisville Medical Journal 


AcuTE MALARIAL TOX MIA, AND THE PATHOLOGY oF Dis- 
EASES OF MALARIAL ORIGIN.—In an ably written report on this 
subject by Dr. H. 8S. Hudson, of Alabama, the ground is taken that 
“the rapid and extensive destruction of the red corpuscles and the 
discharge of their contents into the liquor sanguinis, is the primary 
pathological lesion” in all malarial diseases. Furthermore, that a 
comparison of the symptoms and post mortem appearances of the 
body in cases of severe malarial poisoning, with those of the bilious 
remittent of tropical climates, and malarial yellow fevers, will leave 
no doubt as to the unity of causation of these diseases; while these 
diseases are not marked by strict uniformity of symptoms, they are 
sufficiently so to be called acute malarial toxemia. 

Dr. Hudson gives the history of a case in which the poisoning 
was so intense as to cause death in about three days, and post mor- 
tem the tissues were found nearly dry from absence of blood; the 
viscera were pale and blanched; the bladder contained about ten 
ounces of very dark, almost black urine, which on examination was 
found to contain a large amount of hzmatine, casts of tubuli, and a 
few altered blood globules. The blood was markedly deficient in 
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red corpuscles. This case is typical of its class, and shows the real 
pathological condition of them all. 

Heretofore the primary lesion has been regarded as an effect of 
organic perturbation, instead of being viewed in its true light. 

One reason why this lesion of blood corpuscles has been over- 
looked, is the fact of the great difference in intensity of these dis- 
eases, while in all, the secondary disorders of the visceral organs 
overshadow the lesion upon which the disorder depends; beside, in 
a mild case, the retrograde metamorphosis is able to carry off the 
products of blood disintegration and leave nothing of them discov- 
erable. In the case here recorded, at the autopsy no sufficient lesion 
of any visceral organ was found to account for the death of the 
patient. Death occurred when the amount of healthy blood was so 
far reduced that it was no longer able to supply the system with the 
oxygen necessary to life. There was evidently a death of the blood 
in the vascular system as shown by the hzematine in the serum and 
urine, and the elimination of it by the kidneys before the debris of 
the cell membrane appeared in the latter fluid. 

The microscope revealed the fact, that what the liquor sanguinis 
had gained, the red corpuscles had lost; the latter were nearly all 
colorless and shriveled up. ‘The appearance of the hematine in 
the urine is coincident with distressing pain in the lumbar regions. 

Two great dangers to be apprehended are, renal congestion, and 
obstruction of the ducts of the liver. Protein compounds in excess 
greatly increase the secretion of bile. By the destruction of the 
red corpuscles, and the discharge of the globulin into the liquor 
sanguinis we have this excess. 

The increasing proportion of bile in the urine is what, in these 
diseases, we might expect, as the disorder increases in intensity and 
the tissues become deluged with bile, 


AMPUTATIONS IN THE PENNSYLVANIA HospitaL.—Dr. T. G. 
Morton has prepared tables giving an account of all cases of ampu- 
tation in the hospital named, during the decade ending January 1, 
1870, with a statement of the mortality from this operation during 
forty years. 

During the ten years there were performed 321 major amputations, 
upon 311 patients. Of these 227 were cured, 83 died, and 1 removed. 
Of 30 foot and ankle amputations, 22 were cured, 8 died. 

“ 29 thigh . = * _- BB * 
“ 5 hip joint . * 3 
“ 22 knee-joint , 
“102 leg 
“ 10 shoulder-joint 
*“ 50 arm 
“ 2 elbow 
“ 48 fore arm* 
* 1 Removed by request. 
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Of 23 wrist and part hand amputations all were cured. 

Of the 321 amputations, 239 were primary; of these 176 were 
cured, 63 died, 22 were secondary operations, of which 11 were 
cured, and 11 died; 60 were amputations for chronic diseases, of 
which 51 were cured, and 9 died, 

Of 61 amputations at the joints, 44 were cured, and 17 died. 
Out of the 134 amputations at the upper extremities, 111 were 
cured, and 23 died. Of 187 amputations of the lower extremities, 
124 were cured, and 63 died. 

114 patients were under 20 years of age; of these 98 were cured, 
and 16 died. 84 patients were between 20 and 30; of these 63 were 
cured, and 21 died. 65 patients were between 30 and 40; of these 
45 were cured, and 20 died, 25 patients were between 40 and 50; 
of these 16 were cured, and 9 died. 23 patients were above 50; of 
these 7 were cured. and 16 died. 

During the forty years ending with January last, 749 amputations 
were performed on 735 patients; 548 were cured, 186 died, and 1 
removed. 500 were primary operations, performed during the first 
twenty-four hours after injury, of which 117 died; 105 were secon- 
dary, of which 42 died; 144 were for chronic diseases, of which 27 
died, 

232 of the patients were under 20 years of age, of whom 206 
were cured, and 26 died, 217 were between 20 and 30, of whom 
164 were cured, and 53 died. 152 were between 30 and 40, of 
whom 105 were cured, and 47 died. 87 were between 40 and 50, 
of whom 56 were cured, and 31 died. 44 were upwards of 50, of 
whom 23 were cured, and 21 died, 

Kther has been almost invariably used as the anesthetic, and “no 
death has, I believe, ever occurred in the hospital from its use.” At 
times, ether has been combined with chloroform, and one sudden 
death occurred from this mixture, during an operation for necrosis. 
—American Journal Medical Science. 


ABDOMINO-VAGINAL [MPALEMENT.—Dr. W. M. James tells of a 
case of accident of this character that is both curious and instructive. 

A woman weighing nearly 200 pounds, climbs a hay-mow in 
search of eggs; leaping down on a pile of hay, there chances to be 
a pitchfork projecting, handle upward, upon which she falls. The 
handle of the fork enters the vagina, plunges through the vaginal 
wall, making a rupture just at the right of the mouth of the womb 
and behind it; it passes upward through the abdominal cavity until 
it strikes the ninth or tenth rib, near the spinal column on the left 
side. The handle was arrested by the ribs, and held so firmly that 
the woman was carried over at right angles from the mow, the whole 
weight bearing on the instrument. 

After ali this violence within the abdominal cavity, the woman 
made steady improvement and went on to complete recovery. Opium 
was freely used, and disinfectants to the vagina. 
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After the vaginal wound healed, an abscess formed in the region 
of the injured rib, which was opened externally. —Journal Gyneco- 
logical Society. 


AsyLUM SCHOOLS FOR THE INSANE.—Several of the public insti- 
tutions of Europe have for many years past had, to their ordinary 
treatment of lunatics, the addition of a well-ordered school, in which 
patients dre instructed in the various fundamental branches of a 
common school education, as in any of our public schools. This 
praciice has never been introduced into the American asylums. 

The system, by those who practice it, is said to work admirably. 
Of course it is not expected that lunatics will deport themselves 
or make progress in their studies like sane persons, but they are 
found to invariably take to the school exercises, not merely with 
willingness, but with real enthusiasm; and it furnishes a diversion 
for the mind, a new exercise with which to amuse and entertain 
patients, which is found very beneficial to the particular class of 
invalids. 

As might be expected, the amount of real knowledge gained by 
these people, to be carried with them when discharged, is small; but 
the object of the system is more to amuse, divert, and exercise the 
mind of the patient; it is an exercise, by the use of which only, 
says one of the superintendents, “what may be called the moral 
treatment can be fully carried out.” —American Journal of Insanity. 


DIsLOCATION OF THREE CERVICAL VERTEBR.Z— REDUCTION 
AND Recovery.—Dr. Theodore Myers, of Belleville, Ill., reports a 
case in which he avows this very remarkable set of cireumstances 
took place. A patient, a large mau, was accidentally caught by his 
clothing upon a shaft in a mill, which revolved at the rate of sixty 
times per minute; he was rolled up backwards and the shaft made a 
good many revolutions before it could be stopped. 

Two hours after the accident, Dr. Myers found the patient lying 
upon his back, with his head twisted to the left, the third, fourth, 
and fifth cervical vertebrz dislocated laterally, and at the same time 
so rotated upon their axis that the spinous processes occupied a 
nearly lateral position. There was a knoll-like projection into the 
curve of the neck, on the right side, above the shoulder, which 
proved to be the head of the humerous dislocated, forwards and in- 
wards; the left arm and both lower extremities were almost com- 
pletely paralyzed. 

An assistant was instructed to make gentle traction upon the head, 
and the doctor, by slight pressure upon the spinous processes of the 
vertebre and rotation at the same time, was enabled to effect the 
reduction of the displaced bones. Both the patient and the sar- 
geon “heard and felt,” distinctly, the snapping of the bones as they 
were replaced, The head at once recovered its proper position and 
mobility. 
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Complete recovery took place in two or three weeks.—<St¢. Louis 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 


THERAPEUTIC EFFECTS OF GELSEMINUM.—Jr. E. A. Anderson, 
of North Carolina, experimented very extensively during the war 
with the Gelseminum, in his efforts to find some agent that would 
serve the purpose of quinine in intermittent and remittent fevers, 
He now uses this agent —-the Gelseminum—almost exclusively in 
intermittents, especially in children, to whom it is especially adapt- 
ed, from its absence of any of the unpleasant taste of quinine; he 
has seldom been disappointed in its effects. He employs the tinc- 
ture (iv. bruised root to Oi. aleohol) or the fluid extract of Til- 
den. Dose in the proportion of twenty drops to an adult. 

It should, like quinine, be given before the expected paroxysm— 
four to six doses should be given before its onset is expected. 

He says, “I have found it a reliable agent in intermittent, remit- 
tent and typhoid fevers; acute and chronic rheumatism; in inflam- 
mations of the lungs, pleura, and pneumonia. I have, for several 
years, used it almost exclusively in pneumonia, in place of veratrum, 
and consider it the best agent in this disease. You can reduce the 
force and frequency of the circulation with it, as certainly as by 
venesection, digitalis, or veratrum, without the distressing effects 
of these agents, while, at the same time, it allays the morbid heat, 
restlessness, and irritating cough.” —Journal Materia Medica. 


OPpoMORPHIA.-—In a communication to the British Medical Jour- 
nal, Dr. F M. Pierce says of this new medicinal agent, that it is 
obtained by subjecting morphia to the action of pure hydro-chloric 
acid, at a high temperature, for several hours. In composition opo- 
morphia is morphia, minus one atom of water. In its clinical reac- 
tion, it is very different from morphia. It is, in some degree, 
soluble in cold, and much more in warm water. In powder, it is of 
a snow white color. Its watery solution is at first colorless, but it 
soon changes to a dark green, and, in a few weeks, to an almost 
black color. The nature of this decomposition is not certainly 
known; morphia, however, is not reproduced. The effect of the 
colored solution differs from the fresh preparation only in being a 
little weaker, and slightly more irritating to the skin. 

The chief physiological effect of this drug is that of an emetic. 
So powerful is it in this direction that persons engaged in its manu- 
facture, with all possible precautions against it, absorb sufficient 
through the skin and lungs to keep them nauseated nearly all of the 
time they are at work. 

One-fifteenth of a grain is a sufficient dose for an adult. He has 
frequently given one-fortieth of a grain as an emetic to children; he 
administers it usually subcutaneously, inducing emetics in this way 
as promptly as when taken by the mouth. 
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As an emetic, he has used it in pneumonia; to relieve the throat 
of enudation in diptheria; in scarlatina, in poisoning, and in drunk- 
enness. 

As an emetic, it is a depressent, but not to a dangerous extent; 
sometimes, after emesis, a little drowsiness is observed, but, with 
sufficiently small doses, this is never a formidable effect. The pulse, 
respiration, and temperature are not peculiarly effected; neither are 
the functions of the kidneys or bowels. 

Opomorphia is peculiar in the suddenness of its vomiting, the 
usual premonitory phenomena being almost entirely wanting ; gen- 
erally, there is only one short vomit following a dose, although oth- 
ers may follow. 

Dr. Pierce has used it in some cases of cholera, one of which he 
reports; he gives a dose sufficient for its emetic effect once in two 
or three days, and has had the pleasure of seeing several of his pa- 
tients rapidly recover under its use, 

But as an emetic, Opomorphia is pre-eminent in the smallness of 
dose required; the certainty and rapidity of its action; the unim- 
portance of any baneful effect; and its non-irritating character. 

It is at present very expensive, but ina short time its more exten- 
sive manufacture will doubiless reduce its price so that it may come 
into more general use.—Braithwaite. 


PRESERVATION oF ANATOMICAL SPECIMENS.—Dr. Thos. Dwight, 
Jr., of Boston, at the last annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, read a paper detailing some experiments to effect 
the preservation of dissected anatomical specimens, so that they may 
retain their original properties indefinitely. Such a consummation 
he regarded as exceedingly desirable, as it would furnish not only 
the teacher of anatomy means whereby he could illustrate parts of 
his subject without actual dissections before his class, but it would 
provide the surgeon with mezns of refreshing his memory before an 
operation, such as neither plates nor dried preparations can give. 

He first experimented with a mixture of carbolic acid and glycer- 
ine (1 to 5), thoroughly rubbing it into the specimen,'(a dog’s leg). 
This preserved the form and flexibility of the muscles perfectly, 
but they were of a dark color To avoid the discoloration, retain- 
ing the preservative effect, he used various combinations of this 
mixture with alcohol, chloride of sodium, and nitrate of potash, It 
was found that great care is reeced, When using the alcohol, 
to avoid getting so much as to harden the tissues and to prevent 
the r flexibility ; and with too little alcohol and omission of the car- 
bolic acid, a dipocere was developed after a few weeks; this, how- 
ever, he was able to check by bathing the part in alcohol, 

His conclusion is, after many es periments, that for soft, muscular 
structures, the following mixture is superior to all others: Toa 
mixture of 6 parts glycerine to 1 part alcohol, there is added in ex- 
cess a mixture of chloride sodium 2 parts, and nitrate potassa 1 
part, 
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This is thoroughly rubbed into the specimen, which is then rolled 
in a cloth wet with the mixture. In the course of a weck or two 
the part is again rubbed with the preservative material. In a fore- 
arm dissected to show muscles, arteries, and nerves, preserved with 
this mixture, he says, “the color, though not red, is better than in 
in preceeding specimens, and in all other respects it is almost per- 
fect.” 

For preserving specimens of bone and cartilage, with membranes 
and ligaments attached, and for hard tumors and the like, he pre- 


Lad 


fers a mixture of glycerine 7 parts, alcohol 3 parts, and carbolic 
acid 3 parts. This he injects into the medullary cavity of bone and 
rubs thoroughly into the outer surface. 

In preserving soft specimens, the blood must be entirely removed 
by soaking or injecting water through the vessels; when the latter 
is resorted to, a little carbolic acid added to the injection is benefi- 
cial. 

Any drying subsequent to the preserving process is easily pre- 
yented by applying a little glycerine. 


Hook Hotices. 


The Pathology and Treatment of Venereal Diseases, including 
the results of recent investigations on the subject. By Free- 
man J. Bumstead, M.D., Professor of Venereal Diseases at 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York; Sur- 
geon Charity Hospital; late Surgeon to the New York Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, etc., ete. Third edition, revised and en- 
larged, with illustrations. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 
1870. 

The previous editions of this work are already extensively 
and favorably known to the profession. In the present edition, 
the author has faithfully added everything of importance, both 
in regard to pathology and treatment, which had been developed 
since the issue of the second edition. For the general practi- 
tioner it is one of the very best works on venereal diseases with 
which we are acquainted. For sale by W. B. Keen & Cooke, 
Chicago. 
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A Treatise on Physiology and Hygiene for Educational Institu- 
tions and General Readers; fully illustrated. By Joseph C. 
Hutchinson, M.D., President of the New York Pathological 
Society, etc., ete. New York: Clark & Maynard, Publish- 
ers, 5 Barclay St. 1870. Pp. 270; price $1.60. 

This is a small volume, neatly published and very fairly illus- 
trated with cuts. 

It is too brief to contain more than a summary of the prin- 
cipal facts in physiology and hygiene; but the work of conden- 
sation has been performed by the author with a fair degree of 
skill and good judgment. We are sorry to see, in the two 
brief pages devoted to the subject of alcoholic drinks, a repeti- 
tion of some mischievious popular fallacies. Otherwise we freely 
commend the book to public favor. For sale by S. C. Griggs 
& Co., Chicago. 


The Transactions of the American Medical Association for 1870 

—Vol. 4. 

We have just received a copy of this elegantly published 
volume of 612 pages. — 

It contains the record of proceeding of the meeting in May 
last; the reports of the officers and standing committees; the 
address of the president; the numerous papers and reports read 
and discussed in the several sections; and the prize essay on 
the treatment of aneurism. Some of the papers are admirably 
illustrated by plates, and from a hasty glance at the contents of 
the volume, we are inclined to think that it is one of the most 
valuable of the series hitherto published by the association. 


The present volume, and any of those named in the following 
list, may be obtained by remitting the price to Caspar Wister, 
Treasurer, 1303 Arch Street, Philadelphia: 

The following volumes are for sale: 

Proceedings of the Meeting of Organization, 50 cents. 

(Vols. I., IL, II1T., IV., VI., VIL, and XX. are out of print.) 

Vols. V., VIII., [X., and XII., if taken collectively, $5 for 
the set. If singly, $2 apiece. 
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Vols. X., XI., XIII., and XIV., at $2; Vols. XV., XVI, 
XVII., XVIII., and XIX. at $3; Vol. XXI. at $5. 
Volumes V., VIII., [X., XII., or XIV. will be furnished in 


exchange for any of the volumes out of print. 











Photographic Review of Medicine and Surgery. A bi-monthly 
illustration of interesting cases, accompanied by notes. Ed- 
ited by F. F. Maury, M.D., and L. A. Duhring, M.D. Pub- 
lished by J. P. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

We have received the first number of this new periodical, 
issued in October’ Its contents are: Multilocular Hydatid 
Tumor, by 8. D. Gross, M.D.; Meningocele, by D. Hayes Ag- 
new, M.D.; Horny Tumors, by Wm. H. Pancoast, M.D.; Ke- 
loid Tumor, by F. F. Maury, M.D. Each of these is accompa- 
nied by an admirable photographic view of the disease. 

The subscription price is $6 per annum. 

The enterprise should receive a liberal patronage from the 













profession. 









A Sketch of the Early History of Practical Anatomy. By W. 
W. Keen, M.D., Lecturer on Anatomy and Operative Sur- 
gery, Philadelphia School of Anatomy; Lecturer on Patho- 
logical Anatomy in Jefferson Medical College. 

This is a peculiarly happy, interesting and instructive pam- 
phlet, presented in the form of an introductory address. The 
writer calls us back to the first efforts to advance the science of 
Anatomy, which was in the city of Alexandria, about 300 years 
before Christ, Egypt then being the medical centre for the 
whole world. All the great men of the world repaired to 
Egypt for instruction. Galen went from Rome to Egypt to see 
a human skeleton, the practise of burning the bodies at Rome 
prohibiting the study of practical anatomy on the human sub- 
ject. With the fall of Alexandria, the science of Anatomy 
declined, and was not known for a period of twelve centuries, 
when it was again revived in Italy, at the city of Bologne. 

Italy now became the centre of learning for the whole world, 
and at the famous University of Bologne, there were 10,000 
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students assembled; here the first modern dissection was per- 
formed. Notwithstanding the fame which the Italian schools 
had acquired, they, also, declined. And, with the sixteenth 
century, came a new impulse. Vesalius became teacher of An- 
atomy in Padua, in 1537, and from then we have, successively, 
Columbus, Eustachius, Falopius, Fabricus, Gassier, Ingrassias, 
Aretius, Vesalius, Varolius, and the names of many other dis- 
tinguished anatomists. The author tells us of many of the 
difficulties with which the Eastern anatomists had to contend, 
and of the total ignorance of many professed physicians of the 
science. He traces the history of dissections down from Italy 
to England, and giving its history in England, Scotland, and 
Holland, alluding to all the distinguished anatomists of those 
days and countries. The limits of a review render it impossi- 
ble to do justice to the merits of this valuable essay. It is to 
be lamented that no work on the history of Anatomy has yet 
appeared in American medical literature, and, for this fact, the 
essay of Dr. Keen is peculiarly valuable, as including many 
facts relative to the history of the science, carefully gathered 
and arranged. H. W. B. 
+ 4 e+e ee 

A PEcULIAR INFLAMMATION OF THE LoweER Lip has been 
observed by Volkmaun, of Halle, which hitherto has been un- 
discovered. The patients were all adults, and the disease was 
chronic. The lip gradually swells, with little pain, and beeomes 
hard and firm; this condition extends to all parts of the lip, 
the skin is slightly reddened, and the mucous glands of the lip 
swell to the size of hemp seeds or larger, and can be felt 
through the mucous membrane as mobular masses; the excret- 
ing ducts are much dilated. Pressure upon them evacuates a 
turbid, mucous, or muco-purulent secretion. In some cases ab- 
scesses form in the glands or areolar tissue surrounding them. 
Purmuculous inflammation developes in the midst of the lip, and 
discharges by many small openings, which tend to be fistulous, 
and discharge for weeks and months. 

A part of Volkmaun’s cases were cured in a month or two 
with pot. iod. internally, mouth washes of pot. chlat., and slight 
cauterization of the lip; and a portion of the cases left the hos- 
pital little improved.— Virchou’s Arch, Ete. 
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Editorial. 


CorRECTION.—In the November number of the Hzaminer, on 
page 676, line 17, the word morbid should be normal. 

To SupscriBers.—The present number completes the Elev- 
enth Volume of the Examiner. 

Recently, bills have been sent to all who stand on our books 
indebted for one year or more. 

During the past year, our time has been so occupied, we have 
been compelled to allow the books of the Examiner to be kept 
by a clerk, and it is probable some mistakes have been made. 
We shall cheerfully make any corrections that our subscribers 
may point out. We shall commence the new volume with more 
reliable and steady assistance, and hope to receive the same 
friendly patronage as heretofore. We shall continue to make 
the Examiner strictly a periodical, devoted to the interests of 
the medical profession, and not an advertising sheet for book- 
sellers and medicine manufacturers. 

— 729+ e+e oe ___- 

New AGent For THE REMOVAL OF IRON STAINS FROM FaB- 
rics.—A writer in the Chemical News says the following meth- 
od is not attended with the usual bad results, in regard to the 
destruction of the fibre, which, on account of prolonged con- 
tact, ensue when oxalic acid or salt of sorrel are used. The 
stain must be touched with yellow sulphide of ammonium, by 
which it will be immediately blackened; after the lapse of a 
minute or so, wash out the excess of sulphide, and treat the 
black spot with dilute muriatic acid, by which it is entirely 
removed; finally, wash well with water. 

Fiske Funp Prizes.—The Trustees of the Fiske Fund offer 
the following prizes for the year 1871: 

First. Ununited Fractures; the conditions under which they 
occur and the most successful method of treatment. 

Second. Hydrate of Chloral; its physiological effects and 
therapeutical uses. 

For the best dissertation on each or either of these subjects 
the Trustees will pay the sum of one hundred dollars. Essays 
must be sent to the Secretary of the Fiske Fund Trustees, Dr. 
S. A. Arnold, Providence, R. I., on or before May Ist, 1871, 
accompanied by a sealed packet containing the author’s name, 
with corresponding motto or device. 
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MoRTALITY FOR THE Montu oF Ocroser, 1870. 
Accidents, burned by “ & complications 2\Liver, disease of. 
kerosene 1 Diphtheria 20; “ Induration 
drowned 4| Dropsy, general 5) “ tumor of 
in planing mill. 1) “ (ovarian) 1| Lungs, congestion._.. 4 
fracture of skull 2) “ s 2| ‘* apoplexy 1 
thrown from wagon1|Dysentery 7) ‘“ hemorrhage --. 2 
ranoverby “ 1; “ chronic......... 3iMeningitis.._..._....... 6 
railroad 2; “ typhoid ------- 1)“ cerebro-spinal-- 1 
1/Entero-colitis _-_-_._. 1|Mouth, gan’ous cancer of] 
Abortion 1) Endo-carditis 1| Metretis 
Apoplexy 4 Enteritis 10/Old age 
Ce 1; “ pericarditis.._-- 1) ‘Paraplegia 
Asthma 1; “ uterus inflammation]|Paralysis _--------.. 3 
‘* and disease of heartl| Mpilepsy a 4 
Atelectasis nonatorum 1/Exhaustion 1|Peritonitis & Colitis —- 
Brain, congestion --__ 5)F ever, congestive-__. 1)/Pneumonia 
“ inflammation_-. 5) puerperal, 1; “ typhoid 
“ softening 1) ‘* intermittent-.-. 1/Pyaemia 
BYONChits -.ccsccuus Fj scarlet 11)Srofula 
“capillary 3| “ malignant. 2/Stomatitis _.._.. -_.- 
“chronic 1] typhoid 49|Suicide by acid 
Cancer of liver | remittent 3} “ laudanum 
“stomach 2|Gangrene of foot..--- 1 ‘* morphine 
“ uterus..-----.._ 1/Gastritis | “ severing artery_ 
“kidney 1|Gastro-Enteritis ----- 4 Sy p hilis 
“« Vagina and pancreas1|Heart diseases 15, Tabes mesenteric: 
Chorea and inanition- 1)Hip-disease 1/Teething 
Consumption -------- 53| Hemiplegia 1/Tetanus idiopathic ~~~ 
Convulsions_._-..~-- 52| Ile nc, nee 1 Throat inflammation — 
Croup 50| Hydrocephalus ------ 2 Uraemia 
diphtheretic-_.. 15/Inmanition ---..------ 14 Ulcer of bladder and ure- 
Cholera Infantum---- 30/Intemperance -.----- ©) WBvicni cases a. 1 
ae 1\Intestines gangrene and (Vitality deficient _-.. 1 
Debility general 6| strangulation of --- 1/Whooping-cough ---. 4 
Diarrhea ----------. 17/Kidneys, Bright’s dis- ‘* and complications 1 
“chronic 7i eas 1! Total 


COMPARISON. 


Deaths in Oct., 1870,---557 | Deaths in Oct., 1869, --. 601 | Decrease,_-_- +, 
Deaths in Sept., 1870, 691 | Decrease, 


AGES. 

153;10 to 20 26:70 to 80 
78/20 to ¢ 59/80 to 90 
34/30 to 4C 42|/Unknown, 
29/40 to 35 
24160 to 70 


285 | Females, 272 | Total, 
406 | Married 151 | Total, 
552 | Colored, 5 | Total, 
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NATIVITY. 


Austria 1|England 10!New Brunswick -_-- 
Bohemia a 

Canada 8/Germany 74|Switzerland 

Chicago, Native ---- 65' Holland 1'Scotland, 

Chicago, Foreign --- 219)Ireland-----------. 51|Sweden 

U.S., other parts --. 73)Italy 1|Unknown 

Denmark 2| Norway a ea 


FDO eee 


MORTALITY BY WARDS FOR THE MONTH. 


Wards. Mortality. Wards. Mortal ity 


ORION hers anaes 13 
County Hospital 

Half Orphan Asylum 

Hospital Alexian Brothers 
DUNNE i ose aide isn aren 
Jewish Hospital 

Mercy Hospital 

Police Station 

Protestant Orphan Asylum 

St. Joseph Orphan Asylum 
Suicide 


Es enencnaueuees 5 


Putmonary Fetor.—Dr. Laycock, Edinburgh Medical Jour. 
asserts that there are three distinct kinds of pulmonary fetor, 
that of ozzena, that of feces, that of gangrene. The latter, 
due to putrescent decomposition of pulmonary tissue, is charac- 
teristic of true gangrene. The ozena order is connected with 
chronic tissue changes of rheumatic origin, as with fibrinous 
exudation and degeneration. It is found chiefly in fetid bron- 
chitis and bronchorrhcea, and in fetid fibroid vomicze. The 
fecal order may also be observed under these circumstances, and 
has too, probably, a rheumatic origin.—Richmond and Louis- 
ville Medical Journal. 
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RECEIPTS FROM OcToBER 25 to NovemBer 25, 1870.—Dr. N. Senn, Elmore, 
Fondulac Co., Wis., 3.00; Dr. A. Hagar, Marengo, IIl., 3.00; Dr. Merriman 
City, 3.00; Dr. Grosbeck, City, 6.00; Dr. Geo. Fredigke, City, 3.00; Dr. J. F. 
Young, Dean’s Cor., Lake Co., IIll., 3.00; Dr. E. F. Dodge, Fondulac, Wis., 
12.00; Dr. C. D. Watson, Covington, Ind., 6.00; Dr. W. W. Duncan, Bible 
Grove, Ill., 6.09; Dr. H. A. Johnson, City, 10.00; Dr. F. Lemar, Manitowoc, 
Wis., 9.00; Dr. C. C. Reicharch, Mitchelville, Iowa, 3.00; Dr. Alvis, City, 3.00; 
Dr. B. Bobb, Dakota, II1., 6.00. 





—_— VACCINE MATTER CAN BE HAD OF 
DR. S. A. McWILLIAMS, 
166 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE. 








FACULTY. 

J. V. Z. BLANEY, A.M., M.D., Prof. of Chemistry and Pharmacy. 

JOS. W. FREER, M.D., Prof. of Physiology and Microscopic Anatomy. 

J. ADAMS ALLEN, M.D., LL.D., Prof. of Principles and Practice of Medi- 
cine. 

E. INGALS, M.D., Prof. of Materia Medica and Medical Jurisprudence. 

eel E MILLER, M.D., Prof. of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and 
Children. 

R. L. REA, M.D., Prof. of Anatomy. 

MOSES GUNN, A.M., M.D., Prof. of Principles and Practice of Surgery and 
Clinical Surgery. 

EDWIN POWELL, M.D., Prof. of Military Surgery and Surgical Anatomy. 

JOS. P. ROSS, M.D., Prof. of Clinical Medicine and Diseases of the Chest. 

EDWARD L. HOLMES, M_D., Prof. of Diseases of the Eye and Ear. 

D. A. MORSE, M.D., Lecturer on Legal Medicine and Insanity. 

CHARLES T. PARKES, M.D., Demonstrator. 

H. F. CHESBROUGH, M._D., Clinical Assistant and Prosecter of Surgery. 

F. L. WADSWORTH, M.D., Assistant to Prof. of Physiology. 

The Twenty-eighth Annual Course of Lectures will commence on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 28th, 1870, and continue eighteen weeks. 

Frrs.—Lectures, $55.00; Matriculation, $5.00; Dissection, $5.00; Hospital, 
$5.00 ; Graduation, $25.00. 

Daily Clinics at the Dispensary, (except Sundays.) Surgical Clinics on Sat- 
urday afternoons, throughout the year, at which patients from the country and 
city are treated gratuitously. 

Hospital Clinics are abundant and varied. 

For Annua. Announcement, or any information with reference to the Col- 
lege, address the Secretary. 


DR. DeLASKIE MILLER, 
518 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 








ARTIFICIAL LEGS AND ARMS 


DR. BLY’S 


ANATOMICAL LEG 


With Universal Ankle Motion 
like the natural one. 


Warranted and kept in repair without charge 
for five years. 
Recommended by all Surgeons who have 
ever seen it. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. MOTT. 
New York, February 10, 1860, 

When the Palmer leg was invented I recommended it to all who needed anything of 
the kind, because it was an improvement on the old Anglesea leg. And now I have the 
pleasure of informing them that Dr. Bly has invented a leg which is a great improvement 
on the Palmer leg. The advantages it possesses over the Palmer leg, are: 

First—The ankle joint admits of motion not only anterior-posteriorly, but latterly, 
which allows the wearer to walk on any grade, or rough and uneven surfaces, without any 
inconvenience. 

Second.—The ankle joint is constructed without iron, sieel or metal of any kind; in 
fact little or no metal ix used in the limbs, which renders it very light. 

Third.—The joints, instead of being bushed with buckskin, which requires a renewal 
at the hands of the maker when worn. are adjustable and under the control of the wearer. 

Fourth.—The springs are made of India rubber and imitate more closely the action of 
the muscles. 

rifth.—The action of the spring can be increased or diminished at the option of the 
wearer, whereby each can adjust the motion of the leg to suit his own peculair gait. 


° VALENTINE MOTT, M.D., 


Emeritus Prof. of Surgery and Surgical Anatomy in the University, N,Y. 








ARTIFICIAL ARMS, 


With New Shoulder Motion, 


A VALUABLE IMPROVEMENT. 


OFFICES :—Chicago, Ill., opposite Post Office.; Cincinnati, Ohio, 148 
West 4th Street ; St. Louis, Mo., 413 Pine Street; New York, 658 Broadway 
Description pamphlets sent free. 


Address DOUGLAS BLY, M.D., at nearest office. 














BLISS & SHARP, 


Wholesale & Retail 


DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS, 


NO. 144 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, 





Keep constantly on hand a large assortment of 


PURE DRUGS, FINE CHEMICALS. 


Agents for the sale of 
1EMANN’S CELEBRATED SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Codman & Shurtleff’s Atomizing Apparatus, 


BURROUGHS FLUIDE XTRACTS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw’s Sugar Coated Pills, 


TRUSSES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, BANDAGES, &C. 


Particular Attention Paid to Physicians’ Orders. 
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"A MONTHLY JOURNAL 


DUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND PRACTICAL INTERESTS OF THE 
MEDICAT, PROFESSION. 


fhe Examiner will be issued during the first week of each month, com- 
neing with January, 1860. Each number will contain 64 pages ot reading 
tter, the greater part of which will be filled with such contents as will 
ectly aid the practitioner in the daily practical duties of his profession. 
lo secure this object fully, we shall give, in each number, in addition to 
, original articles, and selections on practical subjects, a faithful re- 
t many of the more interesting cases presented at the Hospitals and 
‘liniques. While aiming, however, to make the EXAMINER eminently 
ve shall not neglect either scientific, social, or educational interests, 
rofession. It will not be the special organ of any one institution, 
lique; but its columns will be open for well-written articles from 
respectable member of the profession, on all topics legitimately within the 
f medical literature, science, and educaticn. 


. re 
ns. s&s 


>} 00 per annum, invariably in advance. 
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MEDIGAMENTA VERA. | 


PARKE, JENNINGS & C0. 


STANDARD 
MEDICINAL 


ELUID EXTRACT’ 


Prepared without the use of Heat. 





STANDARD ( Officinal, The U. 8S. Pharmacopa@ia. 
‘| Unofficinal, 16 Troy Ounces of the drug to the Pin{ 


WE offer the medical profession these Fluid Extracts, as preparations 
which they can implicitly rely. Made by a superior process of standar 
strength, they will always produce a specific effect, in the dose as given. J 
thus changing the modus operandi, usually employed by other manutacture 
for this purpose, we materially alter the general physical properties of tH 
Fluid Extracts. They contain merely the valuable medicinal principles of th 
drug, without its incrt mucilaginous properties: and, consequently, are com 
paratively thin, and generally light colored. They are uniform, clear, frg 
from sediment, and make elegant mixtures. In thus offering improved an 
reliable Fluid Extracts, we ask the interest and influence of physicians in iq 
troducing them, 

We will send, gratis, by 1 

These Extracts ean be found at all the leading druggists, wholesale and r 
tail, throughout the West. 

When ordering or prescribing, specify PARKE, JENntnes & Co.'s, as 
preparations may be substituted. 


For Sale by 
E. P. Dwyer « Co., . . . - . Cuicaco, Ii 
3nIss & SHARP, - - - - Cuicaso, I1 
Brows, Wrser & GRAHAM, - - - - Sr. Louis, Mo. 
Cox, Stxncrer & Co - . - Peoria, [11 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


PARKE, JENNINGS & CQO. 


Successors to 


DUFFIELD, PARKE & CO., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 


DETROIT, MICH. 

















